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HE air is thick with talk of an early election. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it seems, under pressure from 
his back benchers, is resolved to go to the 
country, and it is said that Mr. MacDonald will not 
long be able to hold out. From a party point of view 
’ election may be the best tacties. But the 
pros and cons have become extremely complicated. 
The fact that the pound is still in imminent danger 
A dissolution—whatever 


a “ coupon’ 


overshadows all other facts. 

the result of the election might be—will, in all human 

probability, drive Britain off the pound. And what 

would follow ? What new emergency coalitions would 

emerge in the absence of any clear understanding of the 

steps required to manage a sane devaluation of the pound ? 
* * * 

[t will in any case be difficult to keep on the gold 
Standard. The rapid decline in invisible exports is 
sending the 
the result that the argument for and against tariffs is 
( 


trade balance heavily against us—with 
mpletely changing, and conversions to a tariff policy 
are occurring in the most unlikely places. But what 
can tariffs do? The kind of emergeney tariff which 
— Liberals are now willing to accept would have 
‘ttle or no effect. According to the Economist our 
trade balance is about a million pounds a 
eck. But to aim at a reduction in imports of 


adverse 


Wh 











a 


£50 millions would not be sufficient, seeing that there 
must be some loss in exports as a result of the curtailment 
in the import trade. We should, therefore, have to 
aim at a reduction in imports of, say, £70 millions. 
The actual prohibition of luxury imparts, if we can 
agree upon a definition of * hixuries,” would not account 
for much more than £20 millions. To keep out £50 
millions of non-luxury imports would, therefore, require 
a prohibitive tariff on a wide range of manufactured 
goods rising from, say, 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 


or perhaps more. Theoretically it can be done 


—but what if others follow France in threatening 


retaliation ? 
* * 


The Budget has only 


made confusion worse con- 
founded. It is now clear that this Government, lke 
Budget revealed 


The policy of the 


May Report was, in our view, fatal economically and 


other Coalitions, has no policy. The 


an astonishing incoherence of mind. 


likely to lead to revolution—for revolutions come, not 


when poverty is greatest, but w henanupperclass attempts 
to reduce an improved standard attained by the workers. 


But the policy of the May Report was at least cohere nt 
I give the investor con 


it was to relieve the taxpayer, 


reduce all prices and costs, especial! 


fidence and 
wages, so that the price level in this country might be 


on a better competitive basis with the rest of the world. 
ineguit ible 


In fact the Budget, while extravagantly 


in its apportionment of cuts, is also a direct taxation 
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Budget after Mr. Snowden’s old style. It prefers 
a 10 per cent. cut in the dole to the equally remunerative 
expedients of duties on sugar and tea, and it taxes 
with great severity the middle-class investor. The 
Budget is therefore likely to increase rather than slacken 
the flight from the pound. 


* * * 


The policy which we ‘advocated last week—an inter- 
national conference on the gold question—is rapidly 
coming to the forefront. Our arguments were re- 
inforeed this week by a leading article in the News- 
Chronicle, and the debates on the Budget resolutions 
provoked frequent allusion to the mal-distribution of 
gold. Mr. Churchill in particular—who, feeble as is his 
sense of responsibility, is not lacking in the capacity 
to think constructively—made the accumulated hoards 
of New York and Paris the focusing-point of his 
analysis. It is this general recognition that the gold 
standard has broken down that may, paradoxically 
enough, save sterling; for France and America 
cannot afford to see us go. As one wit has put it, we 
are crucified on the golden cross; but the thieves on 
cither side of us may, after all, prove penitent. 


2 aK bd 


A “strike” in the Navy should be enough to warn 
even this Government of the dangers of thoughtless 
and inequitable cuts levelled, first of all, against those 
who are supposed to be least able to appeal or to defend 
themselves. The lower deck have a formidable case. 
They believed that they had the assurance, agreed to 
by all political parties, that their rates of pay would 
not again be tampered with. And the actual cuts are 
ludicrous. Commissioned officers, who suffered a com- 
paratively small cut not long ago, are now only to 
accept trivial reduetions—junior officers 4d. and 6d. a 
day—while a man earning 31s. 6d. a week (apart from 
allowances) is to suffer a cut of 5s. 10d. In the cir- 
cumstances the argument that there are also ‘* messing ”’ 
and other allowances will not carry much weight on 
the lower deck. By all accounts, the strike is a good- 
humoured affair, but we may be sure that if it had 
not been serious the Fleet would not have been 
brought back to port on the eve of the Autumn exercises. 
sir Austen Chamberlain made it clear that cases of 
hardship would be considered, and one wonders how 
much of the cuts will be left when they are. Other 
groups will also take heart and grace. Though the teachers 
do not defend our shores, they are politically in- 
fluential, and perhaps the Government will have to 
admit that a 15 per cent. cut is excessive for them too, 
and that a teacher who finds his superannuation allowance 
how reckoned, not on the basis upon which he has 
been paying for years, but on the basis of his new 


truncated salary, is also a hard case. 


* 


Che reconstruction of the finances of Unemployment 


Insurance, as effected by Mr. Snowden’s Budget, is 
complicated and as vet little understood. Contributions, 
benefits, and conditions for the receipt of benefit are 


alike affected. Contributions are increased for the male 


employed to 10d. each from the three contracting 
parties, as compared with a present average of 74d. ; 


and proportionately for women. Benefits are cut down 
by, roughly, 10 per cent. ; except as regards dependent 
children. Insurance benefit (at the standard rates) is 
to be limited to 26 weeks’ payments. At the end 
of that period the claimant must seek transitional 
benefit, and here a means test becomes applicable. 
The Public Assistance Authority is to determine how 
much assistance is required. And, finally, the Un- 
employment Fund is not to be allowed to borrow 
further. The estimated effect of these economies, on 
the assumption (which will almost certainly prove too 
optimistic) of a 3,000,000 “ live register ” is an annual 
saving to the Exchequer of £35,800,000—£12,800,000 
by the reduction in benefit rates ; £10,000,000 by the 
imposition of a “‘ needs test”; £38,000,000 by the re- 
moval of “ anomalies ” ; and £10,000,000 by the added 
burden imposed upon employers and employed. This 
brings down the annual cost of the “dole” to the 
Exchequer from £114,800,000 to £79,000,000 in all. 


* * % 


Last week’s Trades Union Congress did what it was 
expected to do—neither more nor less. It endorsed 
fully the stand taken by the General Council against 
the economy proposals of both the late and the present 
Governments; refrained from committing itself on 
fiseal policy, but gave the General Council a mandate 
for a full inquiry, showed its unity with the new Labour 
Opposition by the reception which it gave to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, listened with sympathy to Mr. Bevin’s 
diatribes against deflation, and declared truceless war 
upon the policy of reducing either wages or unemploy- 
ment benefits. So far, so good. But manifestly so far 
is not far enough. There must be not merely a rejection 
of the wrong policy, but also a clear and decisive form- 
ulation of the alternative. Yet it is not a bad thing 
that Congress refrained from advancing far towards the 
declaration of a positive policy. For this is, after all, 
even more the Labour Party’s business, and hurried 
decisions might easily have done more harm than good. 
The need is for the Trade Unions and the parliamentary 
Opposition to hammer out a new policy with the 
lesson of recent events in their minds. The policy o! 
deflation will carry the day by default unless a workable 
alternative is authoritatively presented to the nation. 


« % % 


The negotiations in Lancashire on the more looms 
question seem, as we write, more likely than at an) 
previous stage to reach a successful outcome. There 
have been informal conversations going on since the 
formal breakdown a few weeks ago; and it seems 
to be widely realised that it would be foolish to allow 
the chance of reaching agreement to be lost. The 
employers have come a long way since they put forward 
their original proposals ; and the Trade Union leaders 
are not offering any opposition in principle to the 
‘“more looms” system now that the employers have 
agreed to make the necessary changes in machine 
equipment. The only remaining question of substance 
is that of the actual rates of wages to be paid as minima 
under the new conditions; and even on this there 
has been a big narrowing of the difference between the 


two sides. Both parties, moreover, are well awar 
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that failure to agree is likely to mean that varying 
conditions will be established in different mills and 
districts, and the power of the two federations decisively 
weakened. It is obviously desirable that whatever is 
to be done should be done on a uniform basis over the 
whole county, and as far as possible by consent. There 
may be further difficulties before agreement is reached ; 
but it now seems likely that in the end there will be a 
generally acceptable settlement. 


* * % 


The opening days of the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee encourage a guarded optimism about the 
result of the Conference. In judging the speeches of 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya, it must be remem- 
bered that they represent, as it were, a very difficult 
constituency. The Congress Party has for some years 
been a propagandist body without even such steadying 
influences as affect the official Opposition in Provincial 
and Central legislatures. We must expect considerable 
emphasis to be laid upon questions of status and 
They may seem theoretical 
which have little bearing on the problems before the 
But there is nothing in these first speeches 
to suggest that the representatives of Congress are 
not prepared to take their part in the ordinary delibera- 
tions, or that they claim to speak for the whole of 
India. The Congress has no very definite policy with 
regard to Federation. 


sovereignty. questions 


Conference. 


For years it has been thinking 
in terms of British India only, and has assumed that 
India would form of government. 
During the last few years, when the idea of a responsible 
Government has 


have a unitary 


Federal become a serious proposal, 
the Congress Party has made no contribution to the 
discussion because its leaders were pledged to a resolu- 
tion in favour of Independence, and their energies were 
absorbed in the Civil Disobedience Movement. So long 

Mr. Gandhi and his three colleagues remain in the 
Conference they should bring an mind to the 
dctailed work ef constitution-making. 


open 


% % 
The latest Austrian putsch, like 
and excursions of the Heimwehr, has ended in a fiasco 
which was fortunately more comic than tragic. The 
conspirators seem to have laid their powder trail very 
badly, counter-revolution 
‘tired. The attempt is a further proof of the exaspera- 
1 and desperation in which the unfortunate people 
of Austria is now living, but its consequences are likely 
io be insignificant. The only result of this foolish 
escapade will be to bring the Heimwehr and the 


1 
I 


the previous alarums 


and in consequence the 


cist hotheads, who control it, into further disrepute. 
Unee again it has revealed itself as a movement devoid 
The truth of 
matter is that the ills of Austria are not to be cured 
an internal application. They are international 
1 can be remedied only by international action. 
I tunately for Austria herself the majority of her 
population seems to realise this situation and has there- 
lore a wholesome antipathy to all policies of adventure. 


{ 


brains and constructive leadership. 


Incidentally, it may be doubted if the financial position 
| 7 an a) . . ° 

of the country, fundamentally hopeless as it is, is more 
"ous at the present moment than it has been on 

I 


iumer DUT. . 
‘crous previous occasions. 


For the moment the financial situation in Germany 
may be compared to a quiescent volcano. The short- 
term credit truce which was signed in last 
week has given the country a breathing space. But 
before February 12th, the date on which the short-term 


London 


agreement lapses, internationa! action will be necessary 
to prevent a fresh catastrophe. 
politicians have been free to concentrate on their 


In the meantime, the 


internal political problems, of which the most important 
is the agitation for the resignation of Dr. Curtius, who 
is being violently attacked for the failure of the Customs 
Union proposal. .The chances of his dismissal are less 
than they were a week ago. He has recovered ground 
through his latest speech at Geneva. In any 
he is hardly likely to resign before the French visit. 
The final decision rests with Dr. Briining, who dislikes 
changes and who is particularly anxious not to upset 
the political balance in his cabinet at the 
moment. It is, therefore, idle to speculate on the 
names of Dr. Curtius’s The likely 
solution would seem to be his return to the Ministry 


Case, 


presel it 


successor. most 


of Economics and the assumption of the duties of 
Foreign Minister by Dr. Briining himself. 


% * * 
Last week we advocated the immediate calling of an 
international credits. At 
Geneva the Belgian delegate has been advocating the 


conference on gold and 


international adoption of the “ Franequi” Plan for 
placing credits at the disposal of a beggared Europe. 
But this is, in essentials, exactly what was proposed by 
this 


year—a scheme whereby an international credit cor- 


the Governor of the Bank of England in May of 
poration on a large scale should grant the long-term 
credits necessary to the salvation of Europe, and which 
the Bank fe 

ps 


The Francqui Plan at this stage of the 


w International Scttlements could not grant. 
proceedings 
looks like putting on a new stable door after the horse 
has bolted. But 


from giving it the usual Geneva burial—decent 


even that has not prevented France 
inter- 
Committee !—while the Commission 


ment in another 


for European Union goes on its sweet French way, 


absorbing new proposals wholesale, and yielding only 
counsels of negation. 


a : % 


Up till now agriculture has been the relation 
ts. Now 


This week the Swiss Government 


poo! 
supported by Governmen industry is on the 
street everywhere. 
has* voted financial support to the watch industry, 
which was severely hit by last year’s American tariff, 
likely to fade away 
this mad race to produce the greatest poverty of the 
The re 


subsidies for the key industries to prevent 


and which seems altogether in 


greatest number. is talk in Germany of State 


ruin and 


staggering winter unemployment. French iron and stecl 


a drop in twelve months of 20 


figures for July show 


per cent., and the French Government is being urged 


to grant to Russia those credits which French citizens 
industry must be “ assisted 


will not make: or else the 


to prevent winter uncmployment. In this country, and 


in most others, the State is now being invoked to sup- 
port every member in the impoverished family of un- 
co-ordinated capitalism. jut who is to support the 


State itself ? 
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OPPOSITION POLICY 


NGLAND has discovered with a shock that she is 

not an independent nation, but part of an inter- 

national system. Theoretically, we have known 
this long enough; the economic interdependence of nations 
is an old story and the dictatorship of international 
finance is a standard count in the Socialist indictment of 
capitalism. But for the first time we have begun to feel 
our chains because, for the first time, we find ourselves, 
for practical purposes, not a creditor but a debtor nation. 
The result is an almost inconceivable confusion and _ be- 
wilderment. 

It is possible, of course, to find relief for our feelings by 
blaming, with varying degrees of justice, those whom we 
think responsible. We can fairly blame Mr. Churchill for 
the disastrous mistake of restoring the pound to its pre- 
war parity. There is a formidable case against the policy 
of the banks as well as against the Labour Government, 
which allowed itself to be ruled by the purely negative ob- 
stinacy of Mr. Snowden. In the recent Cabinet, we must 
assume, if nineteen were in favour of accepting one or 
other of the alternative plans offered by its economic 
advisers and only one, Mr. Snowden, in favour of rejecting 
them all, the “ Noes” had it every time. Anyway, they 
were all rejected. But when we have worked off all these 
criticisms and when both sides of the House of Commons 
have left off playing the unedifying game of “ please, it 
wasn’t me, it was the other boy,” we are left precisely 
where we were-—a nation looking for a policy. 

The present Coalition Government has not yet revealed 
any policy, and we discuss elsewhere the astonishing con- 
fusion of aims which pervades Mr. Snowden’s Budget 
and the rival proposals which divide its supporters. The 
Labour Opposition is not in much better case, though 
Mr. William Gra'tan’s speech on Tuesday was a real 
advance. Persone ites were et length forgotten and real 
issues discussed. We may now take it that the Opposition 
is in favour of immediately summoning an International 
Gold Conference on the lines we suggested last week, and 
we weleome Mr. Churchill’s forcible argument that or the 
success of such a Conference lies the only hope of saving 
the present international medium of exchange. In our 
view British policy should now make that final effort 
t» remain on the Gold Standard, stating at the same time 
that if it fails—and the whole question of reparations and 
inter-allicd debts should be tackled simultaneously—this 
country will no longer impoverish itself by a quixotic 
pride in being a gold standard country. If the Opposition 
states that policy clearly and understands what it means 
when it advocates ** devaluation ” as the alternative to a 
successful Conference it will have firm ground under 
its feet. 

If Labour policy is to mean anything in the coming 
years if must face realities. Advanced Liberalism and 
moderate Socialism in this country have so far been content 
with redistributing the taxable income of the rich. It 
has used this surplus in order to expand the social services 
and to keep the poor and the unemployed from starvation. 
But it has never tackled property at its source or attempted 
to control its final authority. Thus, while its creed has 
been equality, it has made only the kind of advance 
towards its goal which a goat may make while tethered 
fo a post. At any moment it is liable to be jerked back, 
- lind that its apparent advance was conditioned by 
the willingness of its masters to make concessions. To-day 


nfronte > ‘ 
ronted with the fact that the rope has given out, 
that Il) th 


it 1s co 


present condition of this country the limit 


Or 4 ne " or . : . . . . : 
idvance along the line of eleemosynary expenditure 


has been 1 hed. For years both the New STATESMAN and 
_ Nat On have been urging the adoption of a far more 
radicat and intelligent poliey—a policy which would be 
genuine Socialism, involv.ng the employment of the 


unemployed by the State, the reorganisation of industry 
under State control, not on the model of old-fashioned 
Nationalisation and management by Whitehall, but hy 
the transformation of the basic industries and services into 
public utility corporations. The Liberal Yellow Book 
contained the germs of a genuine Socialist programy 
which would aim at the social control of banking policy 
and of the flow of national investment, and these are also 
stated as the objects of Labour policy in Labour and th 
Nation. From such a _ key position we could beviy 
economic planning in England. Without it Socialism 
means nothing and Labour policy must degenerate into 
a hopeless dog-fight for money which, in a_ world stil! 
predominantly capitalistic in organisation, the home and 
foreign investor can take out of our reach by investing 
it abroad. 

The danger that a mere demand by Labour for an increas 
in taxation for purposes which are, economically speaking, 
would mean a “ flight from the pound 


** unproductive, ” 


and a collapse of so-called Socialist policy was expressed 
with remarkable insight in two leading articles in the 
Nation eighteen months ago. In an article entitled th 
‘* Limits of Insular Socialism” (Nov. 30th, 1929) the 
wr.ter argued with great force that we were nearing 
the point at which direct taxation would prove unproductiy: 
because in an international economic system there must be 
‘some degree of international conformity ” in the level of 
taxation as in other things. 

The large majority of rentiers are willing to pay a large ** ransom,” 
to use Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s old phrase, rather than take them- 
selves off to a strange land. But the hold over them possessed by 
the national State is not absolute, and it is dangerous to speak and 
reason as though it were. 

In a subsequent article (Jan. 11th, 1930) the same writer 
argued that we had come as far as we could in a national 
economy along the lines of taxing the rich for purposes of 
expenditure 

essentially unproductive in character. We say unproductive 
expenditure, for there could be no greater mistake than to suppos: 
that the situation calls for another indiscriminately economic 
campaign. On the contrary one of the clearest morals of our present 
difficulties is the ruinous wastefulness of our large scale unemploy- 
ment. It remains true, we are convinced, that a vigorous policy of 
national development is one of our great needs. 

And it is still true, even though we may now have to 
go off the gold standard as a preliminary to a new and 
constructive policy of national economic development. 

The Labour Party has failed not because it has been too 
Socialistic, but because it has abandoned Socialism, becaus¢ 
it has never even attempted a genuinely Socialist policy. 
Obviously, there is a limit—and we have reached it—to 
the process of taxing wealth while we leave it in the pos 
session and control of private individuals. No one with 
any sense can ever have believed that it was possible ot 
anything but suicidal and demoralising to attempt to 
retain a huge population in idleness. The necessary fune- 
tion of Trade Unions has been to keep up the standard of 
living and to protect the conditions of the working cles». 
But the only policy that is going to do them or any one els¢ 
any good from now onwards is one which will aim at recon: 
structing our industries on a planned economy, at running 
them in the national interest. We have — reached 
the limits of parental and sentimental Labourism; 
we may have reached the beginning of a construct! 
Socialist policy, if the lesson of this crisis is understood. 

One word more. Many Socialists, faced with the prospect 


of a naked class struggle, are saying that this is the end 
of * the 


gradualism ” and that a revolutionary policy 1! 
only alternative left to them. We want to put one point t 
them. In some circumstances—if Russia, for instance, 


were in a position to help another revolutionary country, 
or if Germany or another large State had a Commun! 
régime —a working-class revolution might have a chanc' 
success even-in this still fundamentally bourgeois countrys 
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jut in the present condition of Europe British Communism 
would not stand the ghost of a chance. There would scarcely 
be a battle. The capitalist side would have a walk-over 
simply because, if our economic system collapses, we should 
be hungry, and the only way of getting food would be by 
the goodwill of foreign capitalist countries. We should, 
therefore, immediately have a dictatorship of the Fascist, 
not of the Communist, kind, and the Socialist movement 
would be wiped out as it has been in Italy. There is no 
yiternative for the Opposition but to get back to genuine 
Socialism. 


THE BUDGET 


HE Budget and the Economy Bill are replete with 
folly and injustice. It is a tragedy that the 


moral energies and enthusiasm of many truly 
self-sacrificing and well-wishing people should be so 
misdirected. 


The objects of national policy, so as to meet the emergency, 
should be primarily to improve our balance of trade, 
and secondarily to equalise the yield of taxation with 
the normal recurrent expenditure of the Budget by methods 
which would increase, rather than diminish, output, and 
hence inerease the national income and the yield of the 
revenue, Whilst respecting the principles of social justice. The 
actual policy of the Government fails on each of these 
te.ts. It will have comparatively little effect on the balance 
It will largely increase unemployment and diminish 
the yield of the revenue. And it outrages the principles 
of justice to a degree which I should have thought incon- 
ceivable. 

To begin with the last. The incomes of well-to-do people 
have been cut by 2$ to 3} per cent. The schoolteachers 
are cut 15 per cent., in addition to the extra taxes which they 
have to pay. It is a monstrous thing to single out this class 
discriminate against them, merely because they happen 
It is particularly 
outrageous, beeause efforts have been made in recent 


of trade. 


} 
91) 


to be employees of the Government. 


years to attract into the profession teachers of higher 
qualifications by holding out to them certain expectations. 
It is even proposed to take powers to dissolve existing con- 
tracts. That the schoolteachers should have been singled 
out for sacrifice as an offering to the Moloch of finance is 
sullicient proof of the state of hysteria and irresponsibility 
to which Cabinet Ministers have worked themselves. 
lor it is impossible to represent this cut as one of unavoidable 
sity. The money saved is £6,000,000. At the same 
time £32,000,000 is going to the Sinking Fund, whilst tea, 
Sugar and a tariff as sources of revenue are left untapped. 
The Prime Minister has offered no defence, except that 
of his former colleagues, who have since recovered 
heads, were temporarily fright ned into considering 
thing of the same kind. 
e schoolteachers are the most outstanding case of in- 
jut the same considerations apply in varying 
2rees to all the attacks on the standards of Government 
empiovees. The principle of discriminating against persons 
service of the State, because they can be reached 
easily, is not right. At least it would have been 
ecent in the circumstances if the phrase “ equality 


ce” had not been used 


lorcover, the Government’s programme is as foolish as it 

Its direct effect on employment must be disastrous. 

ile to predict that it will increase the volume of 

yment by more than the 10 per cent. by which 

‘ole Is to be cut. It represents a reckless reversal of 

; partial attempts which have been made hitherto 
{ tivat 4 


: } ‘ } 11 ’ . 
ivate the consequences of the collapse of private 


‘ment; and it is a triumph for the so-called “ Treasury 
in its most extreme fori. 
S| 


be curtailed, but road-building 


Local 


Not only is purchasing 
housing and the 
uithorities are to follow 


to be retrenched. 





suit. If the theory which underlies all this is to be accepted 
the end will be that no one can be employed, except those 
happy few who grow their own potatoes, as a result of 
each of us refusing, for reasons of economy, to buy the 
services of anyone else. To raid the Road Fund in order 
to maintain the Sinking Fund is, in present circumstances, 
a policy of Bedlam. 

Finally there is the problem of the Balance of Trade, 
which, after all, is the main point so far as concerns the 
emergency. Broadly speaking the cost of production is 
left unchanged. Cutting the schoolteachers’ salaries will not 
help us to recapture the markets of the world. Those 
wages and the like. which are within the Government’s 
direct control happen to be just those which it is most 
useless to cut in the interests of the export trade. We are 
told that it is a wicked misrepresentation to say that all 
this is a preliminary to a general assault on wages. Yet it 
has less than no sense unless it is. But meanwhile the 
Government have noticed that there is just one point where 
their activities raise the cost of production, namely, the 
employers’ insurance contribution, which is, in effect, a 
poll tax on employment. 
that they are quite mad, the Government have decided to 
increase it. 

There are only two ways in which the Government plan 
can help the Balance of Trade. Whenever anyone is thrown 
out of work or otherwise impoverished, he will perforce 
Most of this reduced consumption will 


So, in order to prove for certain 


consume less. 
merely cause business losses and unemployment to other 
Englishmen. Some part of it, however, perhaps a fifth, 
will be at the expense of imports ; though even this would 
not help if those Free Traders are right who think that 
a reduction of imports leads to a corresponding reduction 
of exports. But it is a wasteful way of setting about the 
task of reducing imports. The other wa) 
both the quantity of unemployment 


is by increasing 
and also the pains of 


being unemployed, since this may slightly increase the 
ed. Eeonomy can 


have no other purpose or meaning except to release resources. 


chance of wage-reductions being accepte: 


A small proportion of what is thus released will relieve the 
Balance of Trade. The rest will be resources of domestic 


plant and labour, of which we already have a surplus 
out of use. 

Thus the Government’s scheme, for the sake of which 
we are asked to swallow so much, is in the main misdirected, 
and will not assist the solution of our twin problems of 
unemployment and an adverse balance of trade. 

As regards the latter, 
no distant date break the gold standard even if we cut 


which, unremedied, will at 
schoolteachers’ salaries to nothing, the only remedies now 
open to us are Devaluation, a drastic restriction of im- 
ports by direct methods, a severe cut, not less than 30 per 
cent., in my judgment, in wages and salaries, or a decisive 
change in the international position. An attack on wages 


would mean a severe industrial struggle which would drive 
us off gold-parity within a few wecks ; » that this is not 

Thus there are 
only three lines of policy to which it orth the Cabinet’s 


The first. and mildest, is a 


in practice an alternative to Devaluatior 


while to direct their minds. 


plan for the restriction of imports. 1 second is a plan 


for getting off gold-parity without a ving the slide to 
oo too far. The third, which was propo 1in last week’s 
New STATESMAN AND NATION, Is a pl! for an Inter- 
national Conference—one that means b the most 





definite kind, quite different from any © > ever held 
hitherto—for giving the gold-standard countries a_ last 
opportunity. All the rest is The advantage 
of the last alternative is that this alone offers any chance, 


however slight, of an amelioration of the 


waste of time 


international 
position, without which we are faced with a disappearance 
of income from our foreign investments on a scale which 
neither a Tariff nor Devaluation could offset. 

J. M. Keynes. 
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GENEVA 
Geneva, Monday. 
AST year the League Assembly met under the shadow 
of the German elections. This year, of course, the 
financial and economic crisis dominates all minds. 
As one talks with men from every quarter of the world a 
pessimism is revealed which is truly terrifying. Moreover, 
the humiliation of Germany and Austria by the withdrawal 
of their ill-advised schetne for a Customs Union, and the 
failure of the European Commission to put anything in its 
place, were a poor introduction to the Assembly’s work. 
But in the course of the week the discussions in the 
Assembly, and the interchange of views outside it, have 
demonstrated the value of a world forum in an unmistakable 
fashion. Even though no dramatic or compelling action 
can be expected, the discussion and analysis of the political 
and economic situation which is proceeding has a_ special 
importance at such a time, and so far as political causes are 


jill 


concerned real progress has been made. 

Of the twenty-seven Governments ef Europe all but 
three, Albania, Hungary, and Great Britain, are repre- 
sented at Geneva by their Foreign Minister. The British 
Delegation, indeed, for the first time contains no member 
of the Cabinet. The excuse is, of course, fully understood, 
though some amusement has been caused by the appoint- 
ment of a Foreign Minister who has no time for foreign 
affairs. Only the unique personal position of Lord Cecil 
at Geneva has enabled the British delegation to maintain 
even a part of the influence it has wielded since 1929. 

The way was open for France, and her delegation, which 
includes two Cabinet Ministers besides M. Briand, as well 
as three other members of the Ministry and a host of 
experts, seems well equipped for the task. Moreover, 
France has the economic as well as the political primacy of 
Kurope. “For the first time,” remarked ruefully one of 
the most experienced delegates, “the League is in the 
hands of a single Power.” But so far France has shown no 
sign of giving a lead. On the contrary, M. Briand did not 
turn up for the European Commission, which was summarily 
treated by its acting President, M. Motta of Switzerland, 
who disbclieves in it. Nor, though Briand himself received 
his usual reception when he got up to speak, have his 
words attracted much notice from other speakers or indeed 
produced a great impression, This weakness is partly due 
to the fact that he is visibly failing physically, partly to the 
fact that he could only repeat the usual formula of Security 

bringing out the word, however, almost with a gesture 
of apology —partly because France is waiting for private 
discussions with Germany before she tries to turn her 
stock of gold into political coin. 

It was left to others to strike notes which secured imme- 
diate response, and none were clearer than those of Grandi. 
ITis sane and reasoned thesis that disarmament was in 
itself a means of security, apart from the suggestion of an 
armaments truce until the Conference meets, was all the 
more effective because it was obviously sincere. It seems 
strange to those whose memories go back a few years to 


have Italy as the leader of the peace movement. But the. 


Whole speech with its defence of the Covenant against rash 
amendment, and its insistence on the advance of methods 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes which included the 
announcement that Italy had signed the General Act, made 

deep impression on the Assembly. Lord Cecil also made 
one of the best speeches that he ever delivered at Geneva, 


with tremendous emphasis on the danger of air armaments. 


Lh did hot ask for their complete abolition, but the vigour 
Ol . r and the suggestion made later by Sefior 
Madan returning, like Sir Arthur Salter, in a new 
position, as delegate of the new Spain), that civilian air lines 


Kuropeanised, make it seem possible that some 
astic action is contemplated to deal with the most 
and formidable of all weapons, 


—_—— 


The speech of Dr. Curtius on armaments reproduced |ike 
that of Briand an old theme. Indeed, the German claim ty 
equality was stated with more vigour and bluntness thay 


ever before, and received a_ chilling reception from France 


and her special allies, who in the couloirs did not hesitate 
to characterise it as a poor introduction to the Franco. 
German meeting in Berlin. Nevertheless, it had its effect. 
and the final sentences which suggested that the fate of the 
League depended on the success of the Disarmamet 
Conference rang like a challenge, or, as some said, ay 
ultimatum. It was a bold utterance from. one whose owy 
personal authority, as well as the prestige of his count: 


had been so shaken by the issue of the Customs Union play 
only a week previously. 

Still, the result of the general debate has been. to raise 
the hopes of all as to the issue of the Disarmament Cop- 
ference. The rumours of its’ postponement have been 
finally disposed of by the utterances of Briand, Cecil and 
Grandi. The amount of public opinion for a real reduction 
of armaments has been clearly revealed in the Assembly, 
and must have given the French cause for much thouvht. 

Moreover, the economic position of Europe, while it has 
vastly increased the power of France, has brought new 
dangers with it. A success in the field of Disarmament is 
not only vitally necessary because of the economies it would 
make possible, but also for the psychological effect it would 
have on the whole economic position. <A failure, on the 
other hand, might drive men to despair. It is not war 
that France need fear if she shows herself unreasonable, 
but social revolution in more than one country, with in- 
calculable consequences to herself and Europe. This 
issue, which was openly hinted in Dr. Curtius’ speech, and 
has been much discussed in private, has added a new factor 
whose influence is already felt. 

It is by improving the political situation and by increasing 
the chances of disarmament that the Assembly can best 
exert its influence on the economic situation. At any rate, 
there is as yet no sign of any effective proposals being made 
in the economic field. Nothing else could be expected. 
The issue of reparations and inter-allied debts must be lett 
outside the Geneva machinery, since it depends in the last 
resort on the United States. All that the League meetings 
can do is to emphasise the need for economic co-opcratio 
and endeavour to find machinery through which it can | 
translated into action. This task it has been engaged 0 
ever since 1927, and if the Governments and peoptes had 
made any real effort to base their policies on the principles 
which experts and statesmen alike have shown in the 
Assembly and in the Committees can alone ensure economic 
progress and stability, the situation would now be vast! 
different. But the proposals for the Tariff truce and t! 
attempts to use the European Union for economic ¢ 
operation have both failed. From the mass of Committees 


] 
; 
t 


the only practical piece of machinery that has yet emerge’ 
into the daylight is an Agricultural Mortgage Bank wi 
may never function. The strength of vested interests belint 


tariffs has never been more clearly demonstrated. 
The position has been clearly recognised here, bu! 
more can be done than to make the situation clear. Lor 
Cecil, indeed, went so far as to say that ‘* it would be a rea’ 
tragedy if this Assembly, representing as it does so" 
three-quarters of the world, were to come to an end with 
contributing anything to the cure of the grave ma! 


from which the world is now suffering.” He then show! 


ry 
wii 


that “‘ the dominant need of the moment is to reviv' 
national investment,” but he threw the responsibility 
the Governments by quoting the relevant portion of " 
report of the Basle Committee in which they hande 
the poisoned chalice to the politicians. Dr. Curtiu 
gave an extended review of the financial and econo 
situation, but -he also could do little but insist o” 


responsibility of Governments, except that he urg 


i} 


preferential wheat duties in Europe and contro! © 


‘ 


vps! 
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duction on the lines of that applied to sugar. Other speakers 
have not gone farther than generalities. 

Never has the influence of Foreign Ministers been 
so low. The great questions of the day can only be settled 
by the co-operation of the public and private financial 
organisations who have not yet made Geneva the centre 
of their activities. 

Nevertheless, these institutions, as has been said, can 
only work in a suitable political atmosphere, and the 
Assembly has already done something to ereate this. 
If Franeco-German conversations are postponed, Franco- 
Italian are in progress. Contacts are established between 
other nations which may bear fruitful results. Moreover, 
the financial committee is engaged once more in an attempt 
to deal with the situation in Austria and Hungary, whence 
the financial crisis originated, and it may repeat once more 
the success it had in the early days of the League. 

Meanwhile, it is all to the good that the annual review of 
the co-operation of nations in so many different fields 
should proceed in the normal fashion. The recent progress 
in the control of the Opium traffic, the new developments 
in China, further efforts to stamp out Slavery, ventilation 
of the Minorities grievances, and a host of other topics will 
occupy the attention of the Assembly during the coming 
week. Everything that brings the nations to ‘some form of 
common action is of importance at a time when its employ- 
ment in the greatest problems can alone save the world 


from chaos. C. K. WessTer. 


A LONDON 


Thursday. 
WENT to take the hot air in Hyde Park last Sunday 
afternoon. It was my first visit for several years, 
and I was pleased to find all the old platforms un- 


DIARY 


There was a large crowd listening to an in- 
passioned Communist and another to an Indian whose 

‘ent seemed to me diflicult to follow. The Christian 
Kyvidence man was arguing, as usual, with an aggressive 
Atheist; the League, the Church Army, the 
Socialist lecturer, and the Salvation Army lass were all 


ra inged, 


Primrose 


hard at work. A woman was talking to an audience of 
three other women about tariffs, and a quiet-voiced un- 
employed speaker was explaining to a small crowd that he 
had not come aeross the dole-drawers, described in some 
of the newspapers, who drive thcir own cars and go to the 
pictures every night. But there was one really impressive 
ligure-——new to me but obviously an experienced Hyde Park 
; 


Speaker 


He was, I imagine, some kind of Socialist, though, 


mi ft half-hour I listened, his brand ef gospel was not 
revealed. He lectured dramatically and with real humour 
on the working of the gold standard. It was an admirable 


exposition, even if a little thin and biased in parts. He 
had a great crowd, and so sure of their attention was he 
i the noise of other Spt akers disturbed him (which 
ied twice) he deliberately descended from his high, 

teps and moved, the whole crowd fellowing him, 


‘ , 


stance twenty vards farther off. He is something 


dramatie genius—TI shall not quickly forget seeing 
heeling with his hands to heaven at the top of his 
ironically beseeching the foreigner not to take his 
out of England and then, with a quick transition, 
ing mis fist and demanding tariffs to protect us against 
i 


foreigner who wanted to trade with us. But 


AC( 

most part he stuck to the intricacies of gold. Once 
roke off to say: “If I had talked about gold to you 
uth ago, how big an audience should I have had ? 
n. Three Scotsmen, two Jews, the usual man from 
which 
a good comment on the revolution which has come 
English political thinking in the last few weeks. 


‘and Yard, and one Englishman ” seemed 


Watching Mr. Gandhi at his first public appearance in 
England in the Friends? House, I came to the conclusion 
that a great deal of his impressiveness was simply due to 
the fact that he sat still. Very few English people ever sit 
still, Mr. Gandhi remained throughout quite immobile, 
both when the chairman, Mr. Laurence Housman, was 
speaking and when he was speaking himself. He seemed 
the triumph of life reduced to its simplest terms over the 
complexities of modern civilisation. After his own speech 
an unpretentious and interesting expression of his views 
about “truth and non-violence,” his regret that some 
Congress men violated this principle and others actually 
believed in their ability to gain freedom for India by force 
he left the hall walkirfg with his hands in front of him as 
if in prayer. As we followed him out a fricnd whispered to 
me: “ How far is he a saint and how far an old fox?” 
I am inclined to think that the saint predominates, but 
once saintliness becomes a political asset the two ingredients 
are hard to disentangle. 


* * * 


Mr. Shinwell speaks with the responsibility of an ex- 
Minister of the Crown. His statement that the Governor 
of the Bank of England demanded, and secured, a change 
in the personnel and salary of a high Government official 
(he must, I think, be speaking of his own department) 
cannot be allowed to rest where it is. It is a perplexing 
statement. What exactly are the powers and privileges 
of the Governor of the Bank ? 
extend ? What are the facts ? 


* ca * 


How far does his influence 


Mr. Frank Gray, who used to be M.P. for Oxford, has 
written a very good book on The Tramp (Dent, 7s. 6d.). 
He begins with a first-rate narration, describing how he 
resorted to all kinds of tricks to discover enough of the 
habits of tramps to be able to pass himself as one among 
tramps themselves. Then he washed in dirty motor-oil, 
had a cold bath to bring himself to the right consistency 
of filth, put on suitable oddments of tramp clothing and 
walked the roads from one Oxfordshire casual ward to 
another. What I admire most in this exploit is the spirit 
of inquiry and lack of sentimentalism about his description. 
Mr. Gray really found out how to classify tramps: he 
learnt the various dodges of the tramp routine and the 
mixture of begging, stealing and working which enables them 
to live; he explains the real dangers of infection (he traces 
smallpox epidemics to casual wards) to the manner in which 
the lice move during the night from one set of clothes to 
another, and the real cruelty and wickedness of those 
Authorities which deliberately set out to make a_ night 
passed in their wards so unpleasant that tramps will prefer 


His account 
admirable experiment in sheltering and giving a new chance 


to go anywhere —even to prison. of his own 


to young unemployed men who have just taken to the road 
is frauk in its admissions of failure and encouraging in its 
record of success. Mr. Gray’s adventure was not wasted. 
He was one of the most important witnesses before the 
recent Vagrancy Committee, and one gathers that some 
small improvement has been made in the worst casual wards. 


His own list of suggestions at the end ts on the whole 


sensible, though I think he is mistaken in wanting to create 
a new Vagrancy Offence in order that habituals may get 
a long term of imprisonment both for deterrent and reformist 
purposes. His app al for special treatment for the young 
tramp is admirable, but I think that he is wrong in trying 
Habitual vagrancy is a 


penal legislation, even when 


to eliminate tramps altogether. 
symptom of society's failure : 
salled reformist, is worse than useless. 

x * * 


The fifth column of the right-hand centre page of the Times 
) 


usually affords me some of my most pleasant reading. I 
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look upen.it as a kind of mausoleum of dead ideas. It 
consists, as everyone knows, of letters about the subject 
of the day of primary importance. By tradition the only 
letters printed are by-persons of great respectability, who 
ceased to think many years ago. ‘In ordinary times one 
turns to them with the smile of affection which one reserves 
for some rather absurd, faded museum piece or an old 
sampler stitched by some forgotten spinster, or a stuffed 
parrot. But since the National Government was formed 
a new note has crept into the fifth column of the centre 
page of the Times. If you read it to-day you will see that 
all these old gentlemen really believed what they wrote 
and that they are saying now a number of other things 
about the working classes which their fathers and grand- 
fathers used to say in the good old days, but which they 
themselves apparently never dared to say in public before 
Mr. MacDonald formed his third Government. Dead 
ideas carefully mummified in a glass case are charming 
and amusing, but when taken out and flaunted under 
our twentieth-century noses as if they were true they 
tend to be offensive. I give the prize to Guy Liddell, a 
Licutenant-Colonel, retired, whose reaction to the national 
crisis seems to be indignation that parents of the working- 
class children who live near him in Somerset give them 
coppers to buy ices from the itinerant ice-cream sellers. 
* * * 

The briefest commentary I have heard on the Parliamen- 
tary situation occurred in a conversation between four 
working men in a railway carriage last week. ‘“ I know,” 
said one of them, “ a fellow who might really have done us a 
bit of good if they'd let him.” ‘ Who’s that?” ‘ Guy 
Fawkes.” Critic. 


ONLY A WORD 


T is announced that Americans on arriving at an Eng- 
lish port are no longer to be presented with forms 
which refer to them as aliens. This, we are told, is 

a concession to international courtesy. Why it should 
be discourteous to call any foreigner in any State an alien 
it is dillicult to see. We are all aliens outside our own 
country. If we look the word up in a dictionary we 
find that it means nothing worse than “ one belonging 
to another country ; one not entitled to the right of citizen- 
ship.” There is nothing particularly derogatory in that. 
One might as well object to being called a foreigner or a 
stranger. It is true that in recent years, when the great 
countries of the world have been closing their doors against 
the poorer kind of immigrant, the noun “ alien” has been 


more and more often accompanied by the adjective * un- 
desirable,” and, indeed, that many people almost take the 
undesirableness of the alien for granted. But there is 
surely no need to acquiesce in the debasement of the meaning 
of an honest word merely because it is misused by people 
who are suspicious of foreigners. 

As has often been noticed, however, the more democratic 
the wor 


d grows, the more sensitive it grows. One can 
never be sure nowadays when one is wounding a foreigner’s 


susceptibilities ; and, as one is a foreigner oneself when - 


one goes abroad, one’s own susceptibilities are probably 
a cause of innumerable difficulties to the natives. In some 
countries, | believe, the natives do not even like being 
called natives. It is an exeellent word, meaning ‘“ one 
born in any place, an original inhabitant,”. but it has 
been so often used by members of a dominant race in 


reference to subject peoples that the native will disown 
being a nat 


ive in order to assert his racial equality. 
It seen) 


» to me that we are carrying our sensitiveness 
ab ut words too far. I met a charming American the other 
day who thought that he had discovered evidence of anti- 
American sentiment in the faet that the English news- 


pepers always refer to an influx of American visitors 


— 


as an “ American invasion.”  “ Think of it,” he said. 
“invasion!” I explained to him that the newspapers 
always refer to any great influx of visitors as an invasion 
—a vivid figure of speech, if by this time a cliché. 1 pointed 
out that there was an annual “ Cup Final invasion,” whey 
the match of the year was played at Wembley, and that, 
every other year, there was a “ Welsh invasion” when 
Wales played England at Twickenham. I do not think 
he was persuaded, however. He resented the notion that 
he, a friendly visitor, with no more sinister purpose than 
to enjoy himself and to pay handsomely for his enjoyment, 
should be stigmatised as an invader. 

Probably the word that has caused most distress to the 
sensitive in the modern world is the word “ servant.” 
There have been various proposals, indeed, to abolish its 
use in reference to those who are engaged in domestic 
work. Here, possibly there is more ground for sensitive- 
ness. The domestic servant has been unfairly treated in 
most countries, and by many people she has been denied 
her fair share of independence. At the same time the 
real cure for her wrongs is surely to raise her status rather 
than to change her name. That the designation “ servant ” 
is an honourable one is shown by the fact that to become 
a civil servant is the highest ambition of many of the ablest 
young men at the universities; and have not the postmen 
positively insisted on their right to be called civil servants? 
It is clear that the name is a good enough name wacen the 
status is a good enough status. The chief statesman of 
England is known as the Prime Minister or Prime Servant, 
and would searcely welcome a suggestion that he should 
be described as “ Prime Help ” or * Political Help.” Some 
vears ago Mr. Belloc attempted to alarm the world by 
telling it that it was heading directly for a ** Servile State.” 
Mr. Shaw replied thet in Mr. Belloc’s religion the greatest 
of all rewards was to win the commendation “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” | Play on words, no doubt ; 
but the fact remains that we cannot get rid of bad things 
by getting rid of good names. 

That some names become offensive as taste changes ma\ 
be admitted. To the modern ear, for example, such phrases 
as “the lower classes”’ and, particularly, “the lower 
orders,” have an unpleasant ring. I do not know when the 
phrase “ the lower classes’ originated, but I am sure that 
at the time it was intended to be a scientifie and colourless 
description of the classes of society that possessed the leas! 
money. Grammar was possibly violated in making use ‘ 
a comparative to describe the lowest-paid of three classes, 
but that was the worst of it. In time, however, the phras 
came to suggest a denial of human equality, to conve) 
shade of disparagement, to express the point of view 0 
those who regarded themselves as the natural superio! 


+ 1 


and rulers of their poorer fellow-citizens. As a result, | 
a phrase which it is no longer possible to use in a democra! 
society. Possibly even “ middle-class ” and * bourgcols 
will have to go the same way—for these, too, have co! 
first through the nineteenth-century aesthetes, and next 
through the twentieth-century Russians, to have a 
notation of contempt. By an ironical chance “ proletariat! 
has gone up in estimation, as “* bourgeoisie ” has come co' 


1 


The poor man of a hundred years ago would have be 


insulted if you had told him that he belonged to the pl 
letariat. But now in Russia the proletariat meats 
upper classes, and the bourgeoisie the lower orders 


The word “ subject” is an interesting example | 
word that is regarded as honourable by some of thos 
bear it and as dishonourable by others. Many English 
were probably surprised during the week to read Mr. 
Gandhi’s statement that he ‘“‘ would rather be called 
rebel than a subject”; for every Englishman is himse! 
British subject, and most Englishmen are even proud 
being so. “ British subject ” means no more than on 


possesses the rights of British citizenship. To Mr. Ganc 


} 


however, the word obviously implies subjection, let u 





! 


ged. 








ant, 
yuld 


Ome 
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to alien rule. He has gone to the root of the word—possibly, 
even, to the root of the mattcr. Perhaps, in time, even 
Englishmen will come to the conclusion that the word 
expresses too feudal a conception of society, and describe 
themselves not as subjects but as citizens. There is no end 
to the possibilities of changes in language when human 
beings become sensitive. As for “ rebel,” it is a word which 
the rebel resents when it is applied to him by an opponent, 
but in which he glories when he applies it to himself. The 
Southerner who sang : 


I’m a good old rebel, that’s what I am, 
And for this Constitution I don’t give a damn. 


would probably have knocked a Northerner down for 
calling him one. 

One of the evidences of the growing sensitiveness of 
human beings about what they are called may be seen in 
the endless protests against the use of the words Gentlemen 
and Players to distinguish between amateurs and profes- 
sionals in cricket. This is certainly the nomenclature of a 
pre-<democratic society, and, apart from that, it is lacking in 
cood sense. But it is by this time traditional, and to my 
ear, at least, it sounds more melodiously than Amateurs and 
Professionals. No offence is intended, and none need be 
taken. 

It may be replied that the precise use of words has an 
important influence on our thoughts, and this is perfectly 
true when we are attempting to state facts or to express 
ideas. But here it is merely a question of names, the meaning 
of which in one particular context everybody understands. 
We are troubling ourselves over trifies if, we are always 
worrying about whether someone calls us “ gentleman ” 
or puts “‘ Esquire” after our names. It is natural enough 
to be offended if someone calls you a “ Dago” or by some 
epithet that is meant to convey an insult. But it seems to 
me that there are more people who think they are being 
insulted than people who intend to insult them. If sensitive- 
ness goes on increasing the dictionaries will have to be 
and all words which might in any conceivable 
lead to international 
standing will have to be expunged from them. 


revised 
misunder- 
But, even 
then, human beings will find causes for taking offence, 
because there is no word in the world, however polite, which 
it is not for a human 
misunderstand. Se 


circumstances class or 


possible sensitive being to 


“ r 4 a ~ 
CARTS AND HORSES 
An exercise in international logic. 
HEN once we've achieved complete security 
From the menace of war for all futurity 
Beyond all possible doubt, 
Why then we shall make it our chief ambition 
To banish the armament competition 
That threatens us all with insecurity 
And brings the wars about. 


When once we are sure that the debtor nations 
Have raised their credit on firm foundations 

No possible storm can smash, 
Why then we shall lend, with the greatest pleasure, 
Our idle millions of hoarded treasure 
To aid and comfort the debtor nations 

And save them from a crash. 


For when once it seems to the wise physician 
That the patient’s health is in good condition, 
That his life at least is sure ; 
Why then, and not when he’s sick and ailing, 
When his breath comes short and his pulse is failing, 
Is the proper time for a wise physician 
To undertake a cure. 


MacFLEecKNOE. 


Correspondence 


LABOUR MEMBERS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—May I try to explain the attitude of rank and file 
members like myself who, while realising the crisis, feel that 
Socialist principles compel opposition to the Economy programme 
of a Coalition Government ? We are being condemned largely 
because a most gallant effort to achieve a measure of Socialist 
transformation within the framework of Capitalist society broke on 
the determined resisjance of that system. 
“conspiracy ” apart, the fact remains that Labour found it 
could not reconstruct society while industrialists to 99 per cent. 
believed that our mere existence as a Government spelt ruin 
to them, and could pursue no independent policy in finance 
while the forces that dominate it blocked us. Those forces, 
having got themselves into a hopeless impasse, came to the 
Labour Cabinet with a pistol to its head. 
here; the conviction of financiers, business 
men that Socialism spells future disaster is as sincere as ours 
that Capitalism spells present disaster: the 
that they control the machine. If they had succeeded not 
merely in breaking a Labour Government but in putting a 
Labour Party out of action, their success would be greater 
than it is; as it is, they, not the National Government, rule us 
to-day. 

The question we are being asked is not, I know, how do you 
see your action as serving Socialism, but what, in August 1931, 
would you have had the then Government do, ether than consent 
to the terms on which assistance against imminent ruin was 
offered ? 

To that I reply that, while undertaking to balance the Budget, 
it should have been clear on two points ; first, an effort should 
have been made to ect an undertaking from the U.S.A. and 
France as to the immediate summoning of an International 
Conference on Gold. Only so could the relief secured be more 
than merely temporary. As it is, we 
freedom for a mess of pottage. Second, there should have been 
no toleration for a demand to 
Insurance Fund. That was an interference with a purely domestic 
and highly controversial issue that should and could have been 


All phrases about 


There is no conspiracy 
employers and 


difference is 


have bartered political 


‘balance ” the Unemployment 


resisted. There is no single item on which the mind of Labour 
has been more clearly and repeatedly affirmed than the national 
maintenance of the unemployed. To cut down the standard 
of living of the poorest at a time when the whole world is in 
the grip of an underconsumption crisis is folly—and a folly 
that cuts right across our fundamental principles. An individual 
like Mr. MacDonald might recognise another imperative : his 
personal contribution to a National Government might well 
seem to him so important that he had to make it; but he could 
not, and did not, expect the party to imitate him. Our position 
was wholly different. Nor was this sacrifice necessary to balance 
the Budget. If the co-operation of the other parties could not 
have been secured for a large scale conversion, voluntary or 
compulsory, for heavier taxation of high incomes, or for large 
cuts in armaments, it is they, not we, 
the pillory. 

No more than in August 1914 can those who refuse to support 


who ought now to be in 


a popular national concentration on a certain line of action 
allow their judgment to be confined to the immediate circum- 
stances of the crisis, or be accused of want of civic sense if they 
think the assertion of principles in which they believe to be in 
the ultimate interest of the nation. The parts, as between 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden on the one hand and Mr. 
Henderson on the other, are changed, but the issues are not, in 
this respect, so very different. Many, now as then, sincerely 
hold that at a time of emergency Socialist principles should be 
put into cold storage; others feel, on the contrary, that their 
assertion and clarification, in relation to the rapidly changing 
pressure of post-war world collapse, are the most urgently 
necessary tasks before us, and that, in the House of Commons, 
and before the nation, it is our duty to oppose a National Govern- 
ment in whose policy we do not believe.—Yours, etc., 
House of Commons, Mary HaAMILrTon. 


September 14th. 
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THE BUDGET 
To the Editor of Tae New STaresMAN AND N'ATION. 

Sir.Mr. Snowden s supplementary Budget for 1931-32 and 
advance Budget for 1932-33 purport to defend the pound sterling, 
but actually fail to touch the main point at issue. 

It should be realised that our External Budget, the account 
of our transactions as a community with the world at large, has 
been seriously deranged by the world crisis. I estimate that 
in 1931, whereas our total visible imports are likely to exceed 
our total visible exports by roundly £380,000,000, what Sir Robt. 
Giffen termed our * invisible exports ’*—shipping income, over- 
sa investments, ete.—are Rardiy likely to exceed £340,000,000, 
leaving a debit balance of £40,000,600, This deficit is unlikely 
to be less than £30,000,000 and may reach £50,000,000 or more. 

This adverse balance is moving the exchanges against us and 
nothing can save the pound sterling if it is not stayed. Mr. 
Runciman perceives this clearly, and suggests, as a bigoted Free 
Trader, that the Government should prohibit the importation 
of luxuries such as champagne. This suggestion ignores the 
fact that in August, 1931, we imported roundly as many manu- 
factured articles as we exported, the imports including great 
groups of articles which we are peculiarly able to make in these 
islands, such as pig iron, bricks and artificial silk. Our imports 
are abnormal and largely represent the bargain sales of de- 
pression made in the only available market. : 

Thus unemployment, the external Budget, and the defence of 
the pound are intimately conneeted, and Mr. Snowden’s two 
simultaneous Budgets utterly fail of their purpose, even while 
by grievous punitive taxation they depress the home market 
and must throw another army of workpeople into idleness and 
the reecipt of what is called the dole. 

The Government has it in its power, by a single Budget resolu- 
tion, to bring hundreds of thousands of workpeople into profitable 
employment and so to cancel some of its proposed taxes and to 
prevent the further unemployment arising from these taxes. 
It is both wieked and cruel to make such levies, even while 
refusing to tighten the main screw which is so conspicuously 
loose. Mr. Runciman would prohibit champagne. I suggest 
it would be better to flood the streets of Sheflield with imported 
champagne than to flood our markets with imported pig iron. 
I. too, am a Free Trader, but, as in the War, I know when Free 
Trade ceases to have virtue. 

\nother point in conclusion. Why is it thought wise to 
frame now a second Budget relating to a period beginning April 
Ist, 1932, and not ending until March, 31st, 1933 2? Why does 
Mr. Snowden pretend to be able to perform such an impossible 
feat for any man as to forecast that there will be three million 
unemployed in this country at the beginning of 1933 and to tax 
our people upon such sheer and unpardonable guesswork ? 
Obviously the guesswork is unnecessary, for the proper time to 
frame the Budget of 1932-33 is not now but in April, 1932, six 
Of course, the Government must now introduce 
a proper Budget to take the place of Mr. Snowden’s former sham 


months he 


Sudeet of this vy 


‘ar, but it is reprehensible to accompany a 


necessary and adequate Budget for the financial year ending 
March, 1932, with a Budget for the year ending March, 1933, for 
Which no proper or reasonable estimates can yet be framed. 
It is, however, perfectly true that the guesswork put forward is 
only too likely to bring about further depression and consequent 
disaster, including many millions of unemployed.—Yours, etc., 


Royal Societies Club. Leo Cu10zzA MONEY. 


GOLD 
(We print these letters as representative of scores of letters received 
this week on Gold.” Almost all of them are of unmanageable 
length.—_ Ep. N. S. & N.) 


To the Editor of Tre New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sin, Lam not quite clear what result you expect from a Gold 
Conferences uggested in your leader of- September 18th 
an alternative to the present ‘** Eeonomy ” policy of the 
Government You rightly state that the whole world is heartily 
ck of the llishness and folly with which the international 
Id standard is being worked. But who is responsible for the 
wking of gold standard ? Presumably the great national 
central banks control it. or attempt to do so, and the present 
world econ crisis Is the measure of their success. Since it 
is the free working of the gold standard which has brought 
t tl ent maldistribution of gold with its resultant evils, 


=~ 


. 


it follows that the gold standard “ game,” even if played fairly. 
is a failure under existing international political conditions. 

France and U.S.A. are accused of not playing the game because. 
as a result of the free play of the gold standard, they have 
accumulated a preponderating amount of the world’s gold and 
do not lend it to other countries. But both these countries <a, 
they are not only willing but anxious to lend to good borrowers, 
Unfortunately, good borrowers who are able to fulfil the lenders 
conditions are searee. Even England could only get into the 
** ood borrower ” class by going through a social upheaval which 
may cventually become a national catastrophe. What, then, is to 
be expected from a Gold Conference? If any international con- 
ference.is to be of any use it must be anew Reparation Conference, 

Instead of going cap in hand to the international bankers 
for further favours, why not take a hint from France? Poincaré, 
in saving the frane, did not appeal to British and America: 
financiers to play the game. No. He astutely utilised tly 
fall of the frane to the advantage of the Bank of France }, 
selling to the hordes of foreign currency speculators depreciating 
franes in exchange for good foreign carrencics, and he disconifited 
the speculators by repurchasing the franes in his own good time 
at considerably lower levels, and thereby amassed a_ goodly 
an ount of gold and foreign exchange before finally stabilising 
the france at a new gold parity level. It is true the French peop! 
were also muleted in the process, but it seems that an inflationary 
tax with its accompaniment of boom conditions presses less 
hardly on a nation than the normal forms of taxation during 
a severe deflationary slump, although the inflationary tax may 
be by far the heavier. 

The harrowing details depicted for us by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Snowden, Professor Clay, and others of what would result 
from a fall in the value of sterling might be true if the pound 
fell rapidly to a low gold level, but no such catastrophic fall is 
likely to take place, and a controlled devaluation could probably 
be carried out without much hardship. The threat of possible 
starvation in England as a result of devaluation can only frighten 
the ignorant. A_ British locomotive engine will command 
approximately the same amount of foreign wheat, whether the 
rate of exchange for the pound is 4.80 dollars or 2.40 dollars. 

When the pound sterling fell to about 3.80 dollars in 1920, wi 
did not think there was anything seriously wrong, and even if 
the pound had fallen to 2.40 dollars, the eventual stabilisation 
crisis (at a suitable gold parity) would probably not have been so 
devastating as the crisis through which we have just passed, and 
the ultimate result of which is, to say the least, problematic. 
The National Government has decided to preserve the pound 
sterling at its present gold parity, and by this decision the National 
and Municipal debt of the country, amounting to about te 


thousand million pounds, plus interest charges, with a purchasing 
power almost equal to the pre-war standard, is riveted on t! 
back of British industry, which has to bear its own debentur 
burden in addition. Can industry bear such a crushing burden ‘ 
It is true the Macmillan report states that it would be a mistal 
to depart from the existing parity, but it expresses the hope that 
international action would be taken not only to check the [ull 
in prices, but would raise prices from their own existing levels. 

Instead of that, there has been a further serious fall in world 
prices since the Maemillan report was issued and the position 
has changed for the worse. The burden on British indust! 
has become intensified and the end of the fall is not in sight 
When a mass of debt becomes too onerous, whether for an in- 
dividual or for a nation, a straightforward and clean bankrup! 
is the only way out. France has soon regained any pres! 
she may have lost by her national bankrupicy in 1926 when s 
wiped out four-fifths of her debt. America has gone throug! 
several currency inflations, and this has not prevented her fi 
‘accumulating £1,000,000,000 of gold. 

If Engiand is forced off the gold standard, it may not be such 
a disaster as some of our politicians and economists fear. ~ Eng 
land yet shall stand” and will probably stand more firn 
on a new gold parity.—Yours, ete., 

62 Queen Anne Street, J. LANDMAN. 

Cavendish Square, W.1. 


To the Editor of Tun New SraresMAN AND NATION. 
Sir,—While the letters of Messrs. Alston and Muggeridge ! 

your issue of September 12th are a powerful plea for lk 

the gold standard, they do pot go far enough. Mr. \ 


points the true road by implication, currency stabilisatto 


a commodity price basis, on the lines of the cost-of-living figure. 
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If the Treasury (not the Bank of England) followed a declared 
policy of note issue and destruction so balanced as to maintain 
the commodity index figure within narrow limits, a currency 
would be created possessing the fullest confidence of lenders 
while inflation without such declaration would cause financial 
nervousness seriously hampering trade. 

Such a policy pursued at the present time would in itself tend 
to stabilise prices, and the inflation necessary at first would go 
a long way to restore our export trade as Mr. Muggeridge points 
out, but without the financial scare that would otherwise result. 
—Yours, ete., 


88 Hertford Road, N.2. Cc. F. BAKER. 





To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman anp NAartIoNn. 

Sin,—A characteristic feature of the mental processes of the 
“expert ” in a crisis is his habit of manufacturing some plausible- 
sounding phrase and repeating it until he is practically hypno- 
tised by his own verbiage. Witness “the dangers of a flight 
from the pound.” What dangers? During the period of cur- 
rency inflation, and the period of stabilisation which followed, 
France enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. She had no difficulty 
in stabilisng when once she had balanced her Budget, and 
prosperity was continuous for ten years until the vicious influence 
of the gold standard began to make itself felt. The “ flight from 
the frane ” did her less harm in ten years than the gold standard 
has done in one. 

What did this country suffer from the “ flight from the pounc 
up to June of 1920? The worst we suffered was some additional 
clerical work in calculating exchanges and some slight additional 
risk in exchange operations. We enjoyed abounding prosperity 
with less than one per cent. of our skilled workers unemployed. 
We might have had continuous prosperity from then til! now had 
it been possible to persuade the “ experts ”’ to act with ordinary 
sanity instead of being governed by semi-hysterical phrases. 

Mr. MaeDonald tells us that the present crisis was precipitated 
by heavy withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England for 
abroad. This was the direct and automatic result of the action 
of the gold standard. So Mr. MacDonald assures us, in effect, 
that the gold standard had produced “* the danger of a disastrous 
flight from the pound.” From this, with characteristic logic, 
the “ experts ” infer that the gold standard must be preserved 
at all costs as the only guarantee of a stable currency. Nor 
are they in any way deterred by the trifling fact that, with the 
exception of America, the currencies of practically all the leading 
countries of the world were successfully stabilised under an 
inconvertible paper system, and that all were immediately 
unstabilised by the return to the gold standard. 

Mr. Snowden’s Budget suggests that we have about reached 
the point where fresh taxation, instead of producing more 
revenue, produces less. The revenue yields in the near future 
will certainly be disappointing. This winter we may expect 
three-and-a-half millions of unemployed and next year a bigger 
deticit than ever. Then we shall be brightly told, by those who 
have impoverished us, that we are living beyond our means and 
can no longer afford the same scale of Old Age Pensions. Then 
iresh additions to our monstrous burdens must be made, to be 
followed by a larger deficit still. And so we shall rush down the 
slope to bankruptey pursued by phantom dangers which have 

Yours, etc., 

CuarLes Epwarp PELL. 
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ho other hasis than witless verbiage. 
Bart 


Kettering, 
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EQUITY OF SACRIFICE 


lo the Ediior of Tut New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
-In the early days of the crisis the phrase was “ 


icrifice,”” 


equality 

but it occurred to some bright Under Secretary, 
ioubt, that equality of sacrifice is a thing impossible to attain 
' this ill-regulated world, and so the newspapers began to talk 
equity of sacrifice.” The sacrifices necessary to balance 


the Bude ‘ . . . 
Budget were to be shared, if not equally, then at least equit- 

bh} a ‘ és oan . 

anty, by all classes of the community, from the millionaire down 


to the humble dole drawer. 

We have now had a few days in which to consider the proposals 
offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as his second con- 
tribution this year to the financial salvation of his country ; 
and very remarkable facts emerge. The recipient of 
yment pay, whether dole or not, suffers a reduction of 


about 


some 


un mpl 





about 10 per cent. in his income, but the employed single person 
earning £3 per week suffers an impost amounting to only 2 per 
cent. (tax £3 2s. 6d.); if he earns £2 10s. a week he gets off 
scot free. This can hardly be said to preserve a balance of 
equity between two members of the same social grade—indecd 
it is obvious that the heavier sacrifice is placed on the shoulders 
of the one less able to bear it. But if we look farther and see 
what additional sacrifice is demanded of the wealthy we shall 
find that no income tax or sur-taxpayer is called upon to forgo 
so much as 10 per cent. of his income even up to £50,000 a year. 
On an income of £5,000 a year, for instance, the additional income 
tax and sur-tax amounts to only 3 per cent. What are we to 
make of this fact ? It cannot possibly be argued that the dole- 
drawer is better able to Bear a ten perceat.cut than the millionaire, 
yet that is the theory on which apparently the Budget has 
been framed. 

If we examine more closely the incidence of the additional 
income tax burden among various classes of individuals we find 
again the same curious inversion of what we might expect to be 
the order of sacrifice. The following instances will suffice to 
make our meaning clear : 


I. The additional income tax due from— 


a single man earning £800 a year is oe ee o. £25 

a married man earning £800 a yearis.. oe -. £32 

a married man with 3 children earning £800 a year is... £36 
Il. The additional income tax due from 

a single man éarning £1,500 a yearis .. ee -. £333 

a married man with 3 children earning £800 a yearis.. £36 


Truly, “to him that hath, it shall be given, and from him 
that hath not, it shall be taken away, even that which he hath.” 
But what is Mr. Snowden’s excuse for thus throwing over the 
principles of a lifetime ? Is he to have the doubtful honour of 
introducing a new principle into British taxation—that the 
more children a man has the greater shall be his contribution 
towards wiping out the Budgetary deficit ? 

The conclusion one is driven to is that Mr. Snowden has been 
rushed into an impossible position without seeing where he 
was going; the haste with which the new proposals have been 
drawn up, and the atmosphere of political uncertainty which 
has surrounded their inception, may account in some nreasure 
for this unfortunate We await with 
reply to the avalanche of criticisms that will fall on his head 
when the true import of his proposals is appreciated.—Y ours, 


A. B. 


result. shall interest his 


THE POLICY OF THE BANKS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION, 

Sir, —Your reply to my letter published in your issue of 
September 12th answers neither of my two main points. 

(1) The first that, if the measures of 
economy necessary to avoid then the 
Macmillan Committee definitely rejected devaluation, it cannot 
be truly stated that these measures were condemned by them. 
He who wills the end wills the means. It is, as I stated, equally 
true that the Committee recognised the 
the world’s fall in the extraordinary 
and dangers which would face us if we 
all our costs to the present price level. 

(2) My second point that 
‘stern but quite practicable measures of 


was Government's 


are devaluation, since 


calamitous nature of 
difficulties 


were forced to adjust 


prices, and 


was you should enlighten your 


readers as to the 
economy ” of which you knew, and which apparently would 
avoid all the disadvantages of the Government’s policy. But 
they share the nature, it seems, of that famous company in 
the South Sea Bubble. to which investors were invited to subscribe 


“for a purpose to be revealed later.” Your answer is that 
the “ question of alternative policies is a big one” and that 


the columns of your paper “ will be full of them in the ensuing 
weeks.” This should be 


but it is hardly a suflicient guide for the Government or 


discussion interesting and valuable, 
the 
public to-day or to-morrow. 

(3) You state that the panic was greatly aggravated by the 
doubts raised in the press as to the soundness of our position, 
and that Bankers in general should have prevailed upon the 
press to minimise these dangers. 

I certainly hold no brief for what has been written in the press 
the last six weeks. On the other hand, in a country like ours, 
where political action waits upon public opinion, you can get no 


action until the people know the truth. You yourself are, I 
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imagine, in favour, as was the Macmillan Committee, of the 
fullest and most accurate information being available to the 
financial world and to the public. I agree, for instance, that a 
knowledge of the short-term liabilities of London to the world is 
essential. The press were in a position, without the assistance 
of Bankers, to learn this and a lot more from the Macmillan 
Report ; they had the May and the Dole Committee’s reports 
and as much information about the general economic situation 
of the country as any Banker. It is not an easy matter to say 
to what extent they should hive harped on the “ soundness of 
our position ” when our next year’s Budget was to show a deficit 
of such huge proportions, and when, according to good authorities, 
the shortfall on our balance of payments altogether apart from 
any abnormal drain is at the moment accruing at the rate of 
something between £50,000,000 and £100,000,000 a year. These 
are hard facts and nothing to do with the “ feelings and actions 
of the financiers’ to whieh you appear to attribute the crisis. 

(4) You say “if British Bankers knew, as Mr. Brand says 
they do, the weakness of our own currency position and the 
risks of waning confidence abroad, were they not insane to 
borrow such huge sums of money from foreign countries on 
shert term? Finally, the Macmillan Report did not disclose 
the fact, which has since transpired, that British Bankers had 
re-lent to Germany more than £120,000,000 of what they them- 
selves had borrowed on short terms, thus interposing a British 
guarantee.’ This statement is inaecurate. British Banks, to 
my knowledge, have never borrowed abroad either on short or 
long term. Presumably you refer to the deposits voluntarily 
offered by foreigners to British Banks almost entirely in sterling. 
Do you suggest that British Banks should, in the last few years, 
have said to foreign bankers “* No, we cannot take your deposits, 
We do not trust sterling and you may lose your money, You 
had better go elsewhere? That would with a vengeance 
have been throwing doubt on our soundness, 

From what source you get your figure of £120,000,000 as 
lent by London to Germany I do not know. To the best of 
my belief the total net liability of Germany to London Banks 
and Accepting Houses was something under £70,000,000, 
and the net liability in respect of cash deposits was a very small 
proportion of this sum, By far the greater part must represent 
acceptance credits given by London Banks for the purpose of 
financing German trade, a business which London has done 
with Germany on a large seale for decades and which is normally 
self-liquidating. You suggest, I understand, that British Bankers 
behaved “like lunaties”’ for not withdrawing months ago all 
these facilities wholesale from Germany, thus adding to the 
chaos in Central Europe. At the same time, you berate other 
creditor countries in your article on ** A Gold Conference ” for 
not playing the * rules of the game,” i.e., not behaving, I suppose, 
“like lunatics” and lending money to Germany and other 
debtor countries in trouble. 

I am complimented by your thinking that I should make a 
journalist. 1 feel that there are much stronger grounds for your 
belief that you could beat the Bankers at banking. But I suspect 
that we should both have much to learn.—Yours, ete., 

11, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. R. H. Brann. 

September 14th, 


[Mr. Brand's statement “that British Banks have never 
borrowed abroad either on short or long term,” is a sophistry. 
Is he not aware that for some time past the City authorities 
have deliberately maintained a discount rate which would put 
off trouble as long as possible by making London an attractive 
centre for foreign lenders? Does he not know that the Big 
Five, or some of them, have offered specially attractive terms 
for foreign balances ? But above all, if the City found itself over- 
weighted with precarious short-term funds from abroad, should 
they not have been building up pari passu a strong position 
to meet the reverse movement when it came ? On the contrary 
they did not, we repeat, even have the curiosity to know how 
much in the aggregate they were borrowing (if Mr. Brand will 
excuse the word) or what they were doing with the proceeds. 
Is Mr. Brand proud of the governance of the City over the 
last five years? In particular, does he think, as he seems to 
Suggest, that our short-term lending to Germany against 
de posits reecived from France and the U.S. was prudent and 
judicious ‘ Would it not have been much better if we had lent 
no assistance to the building up of so erazy a structure as that 
which has now collapsed ? As regards our figure of £120,000,000 
we should have been more precise. This figure is, we believe, 


about right for Central Europe taken as a whole. But the figure 
for Germany alone (based on the Basle Report) should have been 
about £105,000,000. This report shows that Germany’s total 
short-term borrowings at December 31st, 1930 were 10.3 milliard 
marks. Figures for this divided between lending countries are not 
available, but they are available for a large sample (based on 
the 28 largest German institutions) of 5.6 milliards as on March 
30th, 1931. Of this sample the British percentage was 20.4. Apply- 
ing this proportion to the 10.3 milliards, we have a British total 
of 2.1 milliards, i.e., £105,000,000.—Eb., N. S. & N.] 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS 
UNION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—In your Comment in this week’s issue on the decision 
of the Permanent Court in the Austro-German Customs case 
you say: “ It is not only that the basis of all three opinions is 
political rather than juridical in nature. None of them con- 
fines itself to strict questions of interpretation—leaving con- 
sequential problems to the Council.” But surely political con- 
siderations were inevitable, given the nature of the documents 
that the Court was called upon to construe. Article 88 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain provides that Austria is “* to abstain from 
any act which might directly or indirectly or by any means 
whatever compromise her independence.” Geneva Protocol 
No. 1 of October 4th, 1922, after repeating this provision in 
almost identical wording, continues: ‘“* This undertaking shall 
not prevent Austria from maintaining .. . her freedom in the matter 
of Customs tariffs...and, in general, in all matters relating to 
her ceonomic régime. . . provided always that she shall not violate 
her economic independence by granting to any State a special 
régime ...caleulated to threaten this independence.” One must, 
I think, agree with the minority of the Court that this last clause 
is no extension of the obligation already imposed by Article 88. 

It is clear that the only question calling for decision was 
whether the proposed Customs Union was, at some time or 
another, “ calculated to compromise” Austria’s independence. 
It is hard not to prefer Signor Anzilotti’s frank admission that 
the answer depended “ for the most part, if not entirely ” on 
political and economic considerations to the minority’s somewhat 
half-hearted denial of this position and to allow that this result 
is almost ineyitable when a Court is obliged to advise as to 
contingencies that have not vet arisen in a case in which the 
provisions which have to be interpreted envisage a state of affairs 
which is exclusively political or economic. The fault lies not with 
the Court but with the treaty-makers of 1919 and, in a lesser 
degree, with the draftsmen of such treaties—though, perhaps, 
one should confess that the latter have dene their work only too 
well! 

As to your reference to the national divisions within the Court 
itself, this presumably is only remediable, if at all, by no longer 
permitting Judges to hear eases in which their own nation is 
concerned, ‘That a provision of this sort is still necessary is 
shown by a German lawyer's recent statement that: “ A German 
who speaks as a jurist nevertheless always speaks as a German.” 
—Yours, ete., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

September 12th. 


D. W. Dosson. 


CULTIVATING OUR GARDENS 


‘To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—You comment on Henry Ford insisting on his workmen 
cultivating gardens. If every workman could work only s% 
hours a day as Mr. Ford advises, in his factory, or office, and 
would work for an hour in his garden or allotment, they would all 
be healthier and wealthier. The fresh vegetables from our gardens, 
and the flowers in our home, increase our vitality, and work o! 
varied kind in the fresh air increases it still more. If many 
cottagers would keep fowls, and produce fresh eggs, there would 
be more manure for the garden, and more food on the break fast 
table. Here in Norfolk poultry-keeping is spreading every whe 
and is helped by prosperous co-operative egg-marketing. 

We are not troubled by foxes, over a large portion 0! 
country, as our landed gentry preserve pheasants and part ric 
Foxes must be kept off these, and there are none to harr) the 
poultry yards—they are destroyed as vermin. In Cheshire, close 
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to the markets of Liverpool, poultry-keepers complain bitterly 
of the loss to them through foxes raiding and killing their laying 
hens. No compensation from the hunt which preserves these 
vermin could replace the losses, and they are very widespread. 
The same tale is heard in Hertfordshire, close to the London 
markets. Foxes waste the country people’s little earnings and 
food. So, in Liverpool and London, eggs are imported from 
Poland, from Russia, from China even, and these must be paid 
for with English money when the wealth might all be produced 
and kept at home. The money that is wasted in fox hunting 
would go far to feed the unemployed, and to find work for them, 
if unemployed workmen could have a quarter of an acre near 
their homes, and would work there.—Yours ete., 
Herpert A. Day. 


LOVE IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTratresMAN AND NATION. 


Sir,—Your kind notice of my Love in London suggests that 
“the book might have been called The Angel in the Teashop,” 
and this, trifling though it may appear, makes me reflect on the 
change which has come over the eating-places of London city 
during my experience of forty-five years. When I first knew 
the city there was no such thing as the great modern teashop. 
A young man who could not afford to take his luncheon at the 
big restaurants frequented by the bosses would sit on a high 
stool at a tavern bar, wearing his “ topper” while he ate, or 
stand munching in one of the tiny bunshops which, so far as I 
know, have all been swept away. But there were also, and 
perhaps still are, small moderate eating-houses of a homely and 
intimate character, where the same men sat in the same seats 
every day. Their names and tastes were known. They were 
expected to give a “ stir’ to the Christmas mincemeat, and a 
slice of the pudding was served free to each on his first appearance 
after Christmas. In such places one never saw a woman except 
the proprietress and her waitresses, of whom there were two or 
three at most. 

The levelling process of modern education and the general 
employment of girls in every kind of business have to some extent 
obliterated many of the subtle distinctions of “ class,” especially 
among women, and perhaps it will hardly be understood when I 
say that the average teashop girl of these days (for whom I have 
every respect) would never have served as a model for the 
“Jenny ” of my story. 

But your reviewer seems to have been too interested in the 
story to notice that the book contains more than that.—Yours, 
etc., 

30, Museum Street, W.C.1. 

September 11th. 


Witson BENINGTON. 


Miscellany 
MUSICAL COMPETITION 


T is a great pity that Sir Hamilton Harty, who perhaps 
has the most musically gifted nature of all our older 
veneration of conductors, should have allowed himself 

to be manoeuvred by mischief-makers into a position of 
hostility to the B.B.C. Musicians as sensitive and gifted as 
Sir Ilamilton Harty do not always find it easy to preserve 
a sense of balance under the ups and downs of fortune. 
In a letter published in a London newspaper this week 
Sir Hamilton Harty stated that he has cancelled his projected 
series of symphony concerts with the Hallé Orchestra in 
London this coming season for purely economic reasons. 
Unfortunately, he goes on to say that he agrees with those 
Who criticise the B.B.C. adversely and associates himself 
with the particular criticism that “ the B.B.C. is not justified 
in entering into competition with private interests by means 
o! giving publie concerts financed by public money.” 

Here we havea striking example of how a sense of gricvance 
can bereave an intelligent man of his wits. Surely at this 
time of day in this year 1931 grown-up men and women 
“annot quarrel over the justice or injustice of public enterprise. 
If publie money were spent in giving private concerts Sir 
Hamilton Harty and the mischief-makers who exploit 


his sensitiveness and urge him on to his attacks on the B.B.C. 
might have ‘egitimate cause for complaint; but if public 
money is to be spent on music at all, how could it be spent 
better than by giving public concerts of the best quality to 
a public which has shown its appreciation by an astonishingly 
large and steady increase in numbers annually ? Sir Hamilton 
Harty talks of “ private interests ” as if they were wholly 
virtuous and sacrosanct, but he must know that only an 
individual patron willing for some reason to lose money 
would finance a series of symphony concerts by an English 
orchestra in London. I do not know to what private 
benefactor and musie lover we owe the last series of Hailé 
symphony concerts in London—perhaps it was Sir Hamilton 
Harty himself who paid for them—but | do know that they 
could not have been a commercial proposition. To suggest 
that the B.B.C. is damaging private enterprise in music is 
the most utter humbug. There are no impresarios and 
concert agents fretting to give symphony concerts in London 
of the calibre of the B.B.C.’s symphony concerts, for the 
simple reason that people go into the concert business to 
make money, not to lose it. Money is not to be made out of 
music, but only out of celebrities and a highly developed 
selling organisation which is expert in the use of publicity. 
The B.B.C. does not interfere with the sacred role of private 
business. Mr. Lionel Powell—to name one well-known 
oneert agent—is left free by the B.B.C. to make as much 
money as he can out of Kreisler, Casals and other international 
celebrities, but this activity of Mr. Powell’s and other 
business men has nothing to do with music. It is perfectly 
legitimate business enterprise, and Mr. Powell provides the 
public with celebrities irrespective of their musical virtue, 
which Mr. Powell would not pretend to assess, not being a 
music critic or a public institution, but a private man of 
business. 

Those who are purely concerned with music almost 
invariably lose money in their public enterprises, no matter 
how well organised or how successful. A clear example is 
provided by the Courtauid-Sargent concerts which require 
private financial backing in spite of full houses and reduced 
expenses duc to duplicated concerts. The Royal Philharmonic 
Society, which probably loses more money than it should 
through inefficiency of various kinds, ends every season 
with a big deficit. And we do not know for how long Sir 
Hamilton Harty or his financial backers would be willing 
to pay for the privilege of giving every year a season of 
symphony concerts in London. Deprived of the B.B.C., 
London would probably find itself within two years without 
any Promenade concerts and with a few symphony concerts 
in which only what some business man considered to be the 
most popular music and the most popular musicians were 
to be heard. As for giving opportunities for new works 
and unknown musicians, well, the private business man 
who did such things would be quickly bankrupt. 

It is to be hoped that Sir Hamilton Harty, who is one 
of the most talented of our conductors, will become reconciled 
with the B.B.C. and that some means may be found of 
using his gifts and his famous and excellent orchestra. 

It seems to me that it ought to be possible for an arrange- 
ment to be made whereby the B.B.C. bring the Hallé 
Orchestra to London every year for a number of concerts 
and send the B.B.C. orchestra to Manchester. Why should 
not Manchester and Liverpool and other big towns in the 
Midiands and the North of England have the opportunity 
of hearing our B.B.C. orchestra, and why should not we in 
London have the opportunity of hearing Sir Hamilton 
Harty and the Hallé Orchestra? Dr. Adrian Boult and Sir 
Hamilton Harty are in many people’s opinion the best of 
our conductors. The B.B.C. and the Hallé Orchestra are 
also the best of our orchestras; surely the country can 
support and employ two first-rate orchestras ? But Sir 
Hamilton Harty must beware of all the mischief-makers who 
for one reason or another have a grievance against the B.B.C. 
and manoeuvre him into a futile and senseless hostility to 
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what every impartial observer must. consider to be the 
best and most invigorating influences in our musical life. 
One might not have been able to say this of the B.B.C, 
if its musical organisation had been in the hands of a less 
public-spirite <dand genuine musician than its present musical 
director, Dr. Adrian Boult. It is ridiculous and unseemly 
that such genuine artists as Dr. Boult and Sir Hamilton 
Harty should ever seem to be, working in unfriendly opposition 
to one another. - If Sir Hamilton Harty lost one or two of 
his players to the B.B.C. orchestra, surely he is capable 
of finding and training new ones. In the meantime enemies 
of the B.B.C. are not all averse from spreading the most 
absurd and false rumours. I have heard it said that the 
leader of the B.B.C. orchestra, Mr. Arthur Catterall, was 
“bribed” by an immense salary to leave the Hallé Orchestra. 
In truth, Mr. Catterall resigned the leadership of the Hallé 
Orchestra in order to concentrate on chamber music and 
solo playing before ever the B.B.C. engaged him. This 
stupid sort of denigration of the B.B.C.’s musical activities 
will lead nowhere. The B.B.C. and its orchestra have come 
to stay and Sir Hamilton Harty should make his peace with 
the B.B.C. and take the place in the musical life of the 
country which his exceptional gifts entitle him to, and then 
we could enjoy the proper competition on a purely artistic 
basis between the Hallé and the B.B.C. orchestras and their 
respective chiefs. W. J. TURNER. 


THREE EPITAPHS 
ON A DEAD WASHERWOMAN 


She whose poor task it was to sift and probe 
Our dirty evidence—how white her robe ! 


ON A MILLIONAIRE 


Making money for my wife 
Left me little time for life. 
Other men their days divide : 
I made money, then I died. 


ON A POSTMAN 


Walking where he could not choose 
Aaron Geake wore out his shoes. 
Now his bare and easy feet 
Pad along the golden street. 
L. A. G. Srrone, 


A CONVENT PLAY 

Y first thought was to wait till I could discuss 

both the Sierra plays together, Cradle Song and 

Take Two From One, which began on Wednesday. 

Then, I reflected that runs at Everyman’s Theatre are 
often short, and what a pity it would be if any took a hint 
too late to see such a charming play. It is not as if Cradle 
Song were a play that at once starts chatter. It is exquisite : 
the diflident might even fear it was too sentimental for 
exacting friends ; they might enjoy it themselves and say 
nothing about it. : : 
I think I know the difference between sentimentality 
and sentiment : go, you will not regret it. 
The peculiarity of Don Sierra as a dramatist is that he 
has reverence for emotion and he loves human beings. 
This appears to be rather rare nowadays in men of talent. 
You cannot say that Bernard Shaw loves his characters ; 
his attitude towards them is a critical and amused 
benevolence. He never hates; he sometimes admires ; 
ae always tolerates. The leniént all-round. fairness of 
his criticism is one of the delightful things about his drama. 


Ideas and points of view catch it continually, but, have 
you noticed ? nobody is condemned in his plays. Somerset 


Maugham’s drama thrives on bitterness. In Galsworthy 


there is a touch of the Sierra quality, but -he is no poct—a 
kind magistrate. Barrie perhaps comes nearer to it, but 
then he is so very sentimental about the characters he loves. 
The Spaniards have been interested hitherto chiefly in 
three things: in love, religion and something we have no 
unambiguous word for, call it honour. They seem now to 
be getting interested in politics—rather a come-down. 
This play is about love and religion, and still more about 
woman. It is divided into two acts, between which a poet 
discourses to us for a few minutes. All the action takes 
place inside a Convent of Enclosed Dominican Nuns, a 
strict order. The poet’s verses (I thought I could detect 
their charm, but their music had gone) are about woman ; 
nuns cannot be wives or have lovers, but they preserve 
their womanhood because nothing in their discipline 
destroys what, according to the poet, is still deeper in 
woman—her motherhood. Nuns are still mothers. 

On some feast day when presents are brought to the 
Convent someone leaves a baby in a basket. It is a prosti- 
tute’s child; her letter is touching, and all except one of 
the nuns are longing to keep the child. They debate, and 
the Prioress consents. And the doctor who visits the convent 
adopts it, leaving it there. In the second act the baby has 
grown into a girl of seventeen. Teresa is going to be married. 
The nuns have finished making her trousseau ; her lover, 
speaking through the grille, comes to pay his respects and 
express his gratitude; the doctor, now quite an old man, 
calls to take her away. She will be married to-morrow 
and then she will go to America; with tears and a very 
happy heart she says good-bye. That is all: a short story, 
but with a great deal in it, beeause it has been told by 
poet-dramatist who contrasts in it the life of religious 
renunciation with the things that shine and smile outside 
that life and have power to satisfy without eternity; 
contrasts them—this is the admirable singularity of the 
play—without putting them one against the other. It 
is the work of a man to whom the religious life has always 
seemed as natural and “ human” as the life of the world ; 
and yet whose view of other human qualities besides the 
religious is free of contemptible Manichxism. It is 
in the Spanish mind hitherto that this admirable balance 
has most often been exhibited, making, from Don 
Quixote onwards, the gravity of their literature so light, 
its gaiety so simple. 

Don Sierra is as aware as any militant protestant or 
agnostic of the price which has to be paid, in petty childish- 
ness and deep dragging discord, for this life of arduous 
abstraction and ideal devotion. Short as is the time at his 
disposal, the main convent types are there. And _ his 
psychological insight is all the surer because his types ar 
seen in relation to an end which is not only not rejected, 
but respected. Thus, the novice who has no_ vocation 
is to the end thirsty for absent freedom, but who dreads 
more than suffering, failure ; the rigid disciplinarian, fault- 
finding, loveless type; the born nurse and mother nun, 
for,whom the child is the closest bond with life, the 
serene gentle Prioress, are all scen in relation to the end 
to which they look. The mistress of the novices, who first 
appears odiously, comically harsh, is seen, before the end, 
to have a spring of tenderness in her which her domineeriz 
asceticism towards even good emotions has not choked: 
and in time even the gentle little nun who has been moved 
by we know not what force to expect her joys to come 
from beyond the world will doubtless cease to sigh. Perhaps 
the Prioress had once been like her. 

The moment when the two worlds are most poctically 
contrasted, without, as I said, clashing is that in which the 
lover speaks outside the grille : he stands in bright dayliz ht, 
they are shadows in the semi-darkness. The acting is 2° vod. 
But I could wish that Mr. Dornhorst, who plays the lover's 
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part, had more dignity: it is with a respect which a touch 
of irony does not diminish that he addresses them, the 
mothers of his mistress. Miss Barbara Everest, the Prioress, 
has the voice of one whose authority rests on an inward 
peace ; Miss Mary Lindon (the domineering downright 
nun) delivered most beautifully her closing speeeh, but 
she must be careful not to play for laughs, and the doctor 
was so easily and perfectly played by Mr. Hubert Harben 
that—which was right—he did not seem to be acting at all. 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Mr. Ernest Thesiger and Company 


The title is perhaps a shade unfair; it is only that Mr. 
Thesiger’s consummate sense of style and capacity for 
rendering affectation so perfectly that any natural behaviour 
seems slightly absurd, leaves all the other players in A Trip 
to Scarboro’ as far from his ervinence as was that Yorkshire 
town from the modish world of London. As Lord Fopping- 
ton he was perfect but for two things; he mispronounced 
“ wound,” and in the epilogue, though he delivered it with 
fine spirit, be woefully dislocated the rhythm. For the 
rest I would as soon sit through a far duller play if it were 
only to hear Mr. Thesiger exclaim ‘“ Strike me ugly!” 
or end his great speech of false reconciliation with Tom 
with “Split me windpipe!” Sheridan’s rewriting of 
Vanbrugh’s The Relapse did not make very much of a play, 
to which there was not very much to begin with. Some of 
Foppington’s speeches, such as the account of his day’s 
occupations, are good; the plot is absurd and the actors 
at the St. James’s Theatre may be forgiven in the hesitation 
(shown by nearly all) between a natural and a conventional 
style of acting; the play itself similarly halts between two 
opinions. Of the rest of the very long cast, Miss Carson 
as Berinthia had a great many moments of genuine style, 
but Miss Lind’s Amanda kept leaping out of the frame. 
As Loveless, Mr. Robert Donat was often effective, but 
again in a manner that rather threatened the artifice of 
the comedy; as Hoyden Miss Mirian Adams did with 
real nicety exactly what the situation demanded of her. 
She delivered the warning to Tom, to look out lest his brother 
bite his ear off, with an admirable simplicity. A word of 
praise must be given to Mr. Leslie Holland’s Lory—he 
may yet rival Mr. Mallison as a low comedian in polite 
comedy. Mr. Paul Shelving’s scenery and dresses showed 
just that taste and economy of means that we have 
noticed before in his work for the stage. 


“Manon Lescaut ’”’ 
HE revival of Robison’s Manon Lescaut at the 


Academy Cinema is welcome. The film succeeds 
on its own account, and it is not a desecration of the 
book. What it cannot give—what no film could satis- 


lactorily give—is the character of des Grieux imparted in 
his narration, and the constancy, after a lapse of years, of 


Manon’s fickle love. Some simplification has taken place: 
Manon’s elderly lovers are embodied in one figure, a paunchy 


ogling Marquis. Otherwise the story is the same, except 
it Getails, and it has a genuine romantic impulse. The 
‘overs are good and look the part, though Miss Lya de Putti 
lacks the touch of nobility of the original Manon; and 


their love is shown against a marvellously picturesque 
background, never cheapened or too much prettified. 
a ae . - . 

“educers, fat-chinned and periwigged, show up large on the 
screen 


and their grouping is really alive and witty. One 
picture of the Marquis leaning out of his coach and displaying 
Stcntly with a leer the two aces of diamonds with which 
“cs Grieux had cheated at cards the night before is a 
“ainty Rowlandson. Much of the film’s attraction is 
Pictorial, and one is content merely to watch one episode 
succeed another, 


Yorkshire in London 

Mr. Sidney Howard (in Up for the Cup at the Capitol) 
has the look of a comedian—a sad mooncalf face and dainty 
fluttering of the hands—and he ambulates through the 
necessary series of discomforting comic incidents, yet I did 
not find him so uproariously funny as did most of the 
audience. His recurring look of blankness, when he had 
lost his pocket-book, or made desperate attempts to get 
into Wembley without a ticket, was not, it seemed to me, 
sufficiently rewarding. He walks amusingly enough into 
a situation, but, once, there, his presence is no strain on 
laughter, and he easily walks out again. Thus, he is 
incapable of accumulating our amusement—an important 
thing with a comedian—and at the end of the film he is 
merely being exactly as funny as he was at the beginning. 
But with these drawbacks, Up for the Cup is far more com- 
petently funny than most British films. The subject of 
Yorkshiremen coming up to London for the Cup Final 
demands perhaps a gravity and local idiom of its own, and 
it is possible that I am not enough attuned to this humour. 
I laughed, but rather as one laughs at the misfortunes of 
foreigners. Probably this is my fault, for the film has 
plenty of amusing incidents. and a pleasant though con- 
ventional atmosphere. 


‘* The Bartered Bride’’ 


Mr. Snowden’s subsidised opera syndicate began itw 
season of opera in English at Covent Garden this week 
with a performance of Smetana’s T'he Bartered Bride, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli. This comic opera, which has 
not been given at Covent Garden for very many years, is 
not a work of outstanding distinction, but it is a good 
entertainment and the music is clever and charming with 
an attractive Czech folk flavour in some of the dance music, 
Smetana also shows considerable skill in comie characterisa- 
tion; his concerted music is often excellent, particularly 
in the duets the marriage broker Ketzal has with the 
stammering village loon Wenzel and with the village hero, 
Hans. The production was effective but showed clearly 
what a long way our English operatic singers have to go 
before reaching the best Continental level. Octave Dua’s 
performance as Wenzel, as regards both singing and acting, 
made that of everybody else in the cast seem crude or 
amateurish. Mr. Percy Heming looked effective as the 
marriage broker and he has a certain stage presence, but 
his acting is fussy and exaggerated and his singing full of 
the bad habits which an opera singer accumulates who is 
accustomed to putting his performance across the footlights 
by sheer exuberance before a not very critical public. Of 
course the daily press combines to praise indiscriminately 
all English singers and all performances of opera in English, 
and under such conditions and with the precarious employ- 
ment that is offered to our opera singers it is not surprising 
that our standards remain low. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week : 

Saturday, September 19th— 
“The Painted Veil,” by Bartlett Cormack, Playhouse 
Theatre. 

Sunday, September 20th— 
J. Hutton Hynd on “ Responsibility and the Artistic 
Temperament,” Conway Hall, 11. 


Monday, September 21st— 
Faraday Commemorative Meeting, Queen’s Hall. * East 
Lynne,” Grafton Theatre. 

Tuesday, September 22nd— 
“ Marriage 4 la Carte,” by John E. Lewis, Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. 

Wednesday, September 23rd— 
Faraday Centenary Exhibition, Albert Hall. Centen- 
ary Meeting of the British Association, London 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Prince of Montenevoso was born at Pescara in 

the Abruzzi on the 16th March, 1863. His parents— 

this is established in Signor Nardelli’s and Mr. 
Livingston’s D’Annunzio (Cape, 12s. 6d.)—had a right 
to the name d’Annunzio, as his father had legally taken 
that name before the birth of his eldest son. Whether that 
son is entitled by anything but his own caprice to the name 
of the Archangel does not appear in this volume; rumour 
in Rome at the beginning of this century used to amuse 
itself by saying that Gabricle d’Annunzio was really 
Tommaso Rapagnetta. Now, at any rate, since the Duse 
called him Gabriele and the King of Italy made him Prince 
of Snowy Mountain, Europe, when it thinks of him, thinks of 
the author of Laudi, La Gioconda and La Figlia di Jorio, the 
tyrant of Fiume, as Gabriele d’Annunzio. This biography 
of him has no critical value; it is long since I read a book 
that so successfully combined adulation and bad writing. 
It is possible to forgive the worse faults in style, which we 
presumably owe to Mr. Livingston; it is even possible to 
pardon the continued reference to d’Annunzio as_ the 
Archangel, which is probably Signor Nardelli’s flamboyancy 
—but it is impossible to forgive either author for the tone 
of abject hero-worship for a man whose vulgar excesses 
and cheap cruelties they would excuse by references to the 
poetic temperament or the Latin quality of his blood. 
Bad as the book is, however, it has the fascination of its 
subject, of its indiscretions and its puerile exuberance. To 
read it is to assist at a firework exhibition where some mischie- 
vous infant has set everything alight at once ; unfortunately, 
in their unwillingness or inability to consider d’Annunzio’s 
work critically the authors leave the impression, not quite 
fair, that his career was just such a piece of careless pyro- 
technics, and that the end is darkness, an overpowering 
stink, much rubbish of fallen rockets, and a gloomy 
desolation. 

* * * 

There is more in d’Annunzio’s work than that—if little 
else in his life. I have given up as a vain task the effort to 
count his mistresses, named and unnamed, or to estimate 
the quality of his cowardly sensuality. One of the authors 
of this book claims to be his friend. He gives us an instance 
of what he calls d’Annunzio’s “ great, however gruesome, 


presence of mind.” The poet is discovered in adultery by 
an enraged husband, who proposes to kill his wife and her 
lover. D’Annunzio, while the man is searching for a 


weapon, tells him his wife is a madwoman. 


The husband consented to hear the proof. D’Annunzio carried 
many of Giuseppina’s letters on his person. He produced them. 
Read these letters with me, and then give me your honest opinion 
as to whether the person who wrote them is not mad.” As to 
What happened next . 


Let me cut the story short ; Giuseppina Giorgi was adjudged 
mad, and put ina madhouse. She is free now; and Signor 
Nardelli and Mr. Livingston assure us with a complacency 


that is its own reward—* Her mind is a blank. No tor- 
menting memories pursue her. She has forgotten and is 
forgotten The last two words are probably true, and 


In them can be found the explanation of d’Annunzio’s 


thorough third-rateness, exeept possibly as a writer of 
rhetorical lyrics. His obvious parallel is Byron; but 
Byron irequently visited by that old-fashioned sensa- 
ore remorse, even at times by repentance, sensations 
whieh a 


\nnunzio has never experienced. That is why he 


Is iy a dull author, except to those who can find 


the t! ' ais : 
“ty scandalous always exciting, and believe that 
uxur d culture are } : : 

xury and culture are inseparable allies. It is many years 
l ‘ 1. , ° 3 ‘ 
since I read any of the novels or those plays in which Duse 
Was as 


poignantly unforgettable as she always was. The 


language of them still echoes not unpleasingly, and the 
colour sings as great colour always will; but the absence of 
any spiritual interest—human, divine or infernal—makes 
those plays and poems vague in the memory. They do not 
exist, as creative works, beside a story of Verga’s or of 
Matilda Serao’s. As furniture, as upholstery, as decoration 
they are magnificent—but the tapestry has nothing behind 
it, there are no frames to the chairs or couches, there is yo 
architecture to take that overwhelming decoration, and, 
above all, no men and no women move in that hot, scented. 
unaired palace, only vague figures of dull passion. Except 
for the beauty of words, d’Annunzio in his novels is of 
scarcely more importance than Elinor Glyn. 


ok *k * 


H[e has always had astonishing luck, this d’Annunzio, 
He has great skill in languages, and he writes for a people 
the great majority of whom are contented, as are the 
English, to read only their own literature. Signor Nardelli 
and Mr. Livingston admit d’Annunzio’s prowess as a 
plagiarist ; his debt to Maupassant, to Huysmans, to 
Gautier, to Hugo is obvious enough, and his obligations to 
the Italian poets senior to him, such as Carducci, has always 
been admitted. Under the influence of his friend de Bosis, 
the translator of Shelley, d’Annunzio was inspired to rival 
the English poet. These authors find in him something of 
Shelley’s spirit, a feat which will be beyond the capacity of 
most of their readers. Far superior to Byron as a writer of 
lyrics, it is to be doubted whether posterity will put 
d’Annunzio on a level with Swinburne, who is, with Hugo, 
his obvious model and master. D’Annunzio’s greatest 
poems suffer even more than do Swinburne’s from the 
deliberation of their moods; he was a man all of whose 
impulses, even the most poetic, were considered. It is a 
frequent mistake to judge that a man who habitually 
ignores consequences is therefore spontaneous;  spon- 
taneity consists not in carelessness, but in a certain divine 
unawareness, an obliviousness, not to consequences, but to 
self, and this d’Annunzio never achieved. 

* * * 

D’Annunzio, if we may believe these biographers, has 
always been spoiled. When he first went to Rome he was 
taken up enthusiastically by a group of other authors who 
raved about his beauty and his talents. It is diflicult to 
realise that the man whom I saw in Rome in 1905, looking, 
in his ridiculous bowler, rather like a dissipated cab runner, 
can ever have been entrancingly beautiful. It is true his 
admirers’ accounts are not very convincing. Scarfoglio, 
who compared him to “an angel stepping out of sone 
mediaeval painting,” tells us also that his chestnut hair 
was “ glossy from perfumed pomades,” and that his manner 
was “the manner of a person who is always looking at 
himself and listening to himself, with satisfaction.” Ne 
continuous memory of others and an infinite self-satisfaction 
—there is the secret of d’Annunzio’s success. It was the 
secret, no doubt, of that astonishing period when the poet, 
at the call of war (for it was that rather than patriotism 


, ~ LD : meself, 
-that moved him) left France where he had exiled himse'!, 


and entered on his great last episode of sensation. It 's 
only in accordance with the character that has marked 
his work that his excursions into the life of a man of action 
should also, at the end, leave little but sound and a great 
fame. He had no policy, this king of Fiume, except o 
boastfulness and vituperation, and so the chance o! leading 
a revolutionary Italy passed into the hands of the black- 
smith’s son. So in his work. This poet, who arrogates to 
himself the name of Gabriele, has had little to say. He 1s 
the Archangel with no good news, no, nor bad; the 


Archangel who cannot call his wings, save for the colour ol 
them, truly his own; the Archangel who is not sent, ™ 
trusted, but who spins excitedly in the same place, me 
puppet neither of the flesh nor the spirit, but onty of th 


dry, dull lust of the curious mind. RicuarDd SUNNE- 
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NEW NOVELS 


Unicorn. By MArGueERiIre Sreen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


The Opening of a Door. By Grorce Davis. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


The Greatest of These. By Nixora: Gussxy. Mathews 
and Marrot. 7s: 6d. 


Unconquered Love. By Ricarpa Hucn. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 7s. 6d. 


Anna. By Cicety Farmer. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Returned Empty. By Grorce Brake. Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 

It is a pity that only this reviewer, and no one else, will ever 
have read this group of books collectively—so curious an example 
do they offer of the diversity of novclist’s talent, and of the very 
different relationship which may be set up between life and 
fiction. For Miss Steen’s fiction, actual life is a pure jumping-off 
ground, and her small, self-important duchy of Rheingoldstein in 
Bavaria is an opportunity for the witty opéra bouffe invention 
which is always so happy with little royalties and obseure courts. 
A crowded Jew Siiss-like stage (in which, however, there is merely 
the satiric motif, instead of the spiritual one of that book) pre- 
sents, in a very lively manner, the Archduke and his duchess 
and his daughter with glimpses of other of the court characters. 

Behind the coach, in an awkward low-hung barouche, came the 
residue of Eitel Christian’s family: the ancient superannuated 
aunts, Ferdinand’s legacy to his successor, two of them unmarried, 
the third a widow. Three dour old women in rusty black, jealous 
of each other’s recognition by the waiting crowd, starched and 
boned to the ears in gowns they had worn on such occasions for the 
last twenty years. On the head of Aunt Mathitde—the married 
one, who sat, by virtue of her married state, on the near side, facing 
the horses—nodded her famous Viennese hat, given to her by the 

Empress Elizabeth on a visit to the Hofburg: its ragged feathers 

decked her like funeral plumes. She still held herself erect, and 

expected to receive as much attention as her enemy, the Duchess. 

Beside hers, the poor silly face of Aunt Gertrude, whese wits had 

left her on the conclusion of an early love affair, mopped and mowed ; 

on such oceasions as these she was fully persuaded that she was going 
to her wedding. She was noisily gay, and waved her hands and an 
artificial spray of orange blossom which she always contrived to 
conceal from the woman who dressed her. Opposite, resentful as 
usual, of her inferior position, sat Aunt Gisela, whose unwieldy bulk 
kept her mouth open all the time; her breath was blown towards 
the others on the frosty air, and was fanned away insultingly by 
Aunt Mathilde, who carried a fan for this purpose. 


A toy-revolution in Rheingoldstein has overthrown its rulers ; 
and then, as the book is devoted to the individual fortunes 
of the royal daughter, Margarethe, the interest as well as the 
scene is narrowed. It is in a way promising to be provided with 
a heavy and humourless heroine—** what a grape-vine of a girl! 
—a great over-grown splendid specimen of herbage *—stupid 
and sensual, who has her first love-lessons from the kitchen-maid’s 
revolutionary young man; but just as Miss Steen has never 
really made up her mind whether Margarethe is ugly or beautiful, 
so is there a lack of knowledge of the exact brand of young 
woman at all. Her subsequent flirtations, her flight to England, 
her marriage, and return to Rheingoldstein in time for a nearly- 
cliective counter-revolution are all such skin-deep adventures 
that neither she nor any other character involved is to be 
compared in entertainment with the background that Miss 
Steen can create with extraordinary richness and, often, beauty. 

The Opening ef a Door belongs, on the other hand, to a region 
of iiction more life-like than life itself. For when fiction uses its 
power of seleetion to depict the private ways of existence—t hose 
ules which ordinary observation overlooks—then life becomes 
nply a bowdlerised version of fiction. Mr. Davis is behind the 

hes with each of his characters, the other side of their locked 
doors. What they would stake their lives they had hidden he 
knows. It is not that he relates things shocking, and therefore 
concealed, in the conventional sense; but the smaller kind of 
motives and meannesses, that class of unimportant seeret to 
Whic life has conceded privacy, is exposed in his MacDougalls. 
rh * MacDougalls are a large American family of the shop-kecping 
Ciass : 
them Mr. Davis has made portraiture that in spite of himself is 
hot ignoble. That is because the goal is reached, human nature’s 
mote essence arrived at—not by any broad highway but by back 
Streets and alleys. The pages are momentous with character 


rather t} 


I 


ian events. Grandmother MacDougall’s failing powers 


and out of the small private ignominies of each one of 


(which allow her to preside with decorum at her aged husband’s 
funeral, but not to have noticed that he is dead) have not less 
drama than Aunt Theodora’s tumultuous marriage. The 
character-drawing relies on the grotesque, but the result, for the 
reader, is plain recognition. 

The next book, by Nikolai Gubsky, is equally resolutely a 
“ slice of life,” and gives an almost biographical effect, with its 
close imitation of the casual vagaries of existence. It cannot be 
called a work of genius, but it has every lesser recommendation 
to be read. It is the tale of three girls, their separated parents, 
their dissolute school-boy brother, and their romances. The 
characters, and their setting, are Russian, a fact which does not 
translate their motives gnd emotions beyond easy understanding. 
Some of the sensational events, especially those connected with 
the young brother, are of a Russian feverishness, checked, how- 
ever, by an author interested also in the long uneventful days of 
youth, in half-events, and a life-like proportion of mediocre 
characters. In a background of family life, with ups and downs 
of poverty, dissensions, tyrannies and family-love, the specialised 
treatment of the youngest daughter, Tanya, shows an exquisite 
character—guilty, with a kind of youthful innocent guilt, in one 
love, and sinned against by Fate in other adventures. An 
adverse fate, indeed, pursues the whole family, taking a cleverly 
absurd form in the husband of the eldest girl. Irina, and a tragic 
one in the marriage of Nina, the second. For 'l'anya, who is just 
saved from their mistakes, her own form of adversity is re- 
served—not one, in her case, injurious to the exalted love of 
which this book in general gives a rare impression. 

Unconquered Love, a translation, is the story of tragedy over- 
taking a once-happy family through the forbidden love of two 
of its members. In the family of Urslew, merchants of a city of 
North Germany, there is a beautiful daughter, Galeide, with a 
young Swiss companion, Lucile, whom Ezard, a cousin of Galeide’s, 
marries. After a few years of this marriage, an overwhelming 
passion asserts itself between the two cousins, and misfortunes 
thereafter form the family’s history. Galeide’s mother, in an 
attack of heart-weakness, dies at the sight of the lovers bencath 
her window ; her father ends his life in business ruin; Ezard’s 
father, too, shoots himself when he is blamed for municipal 
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mismanagement that results in a cholera epidemic ; and Lucile 
and her child both die of this disease. Their path being clear for 
the lovers, a more deadly prevention than any now arises. 
Galeide and her brother take the coffin of Lucile to Switzerland 
for burial, and there Lucile’s young brother falls in love with 
Galeide, and she herself is bewitched into a new love. The 
death of her love for Ezard thus at the very point of its cul- 
mination; her anguish when she says to him: ‘“ Only have 
patience. It will certainly be all right after a while. We could 
not separate from each other, I know that. You see, I know it 
every instant; only wait a little, until I do not need to know it 
any longer, but can feel it,” and finally when she asks of her new 
lover “ What shall I do for you?” and jumps from a window and 
kills herself—all this has a quality of epic tragedy—not life 
itself, but finely symbolical of life. 

To pass from this Wuthering-Heights intensity to a world ‘of 
little literal affairs is to turn one’s back on an ideal form for 
fiction. Anna is a tale of frustration; and author and reader 
are deprived of excitements that Anna in her story is denied. 
Her negations are convincing, but not dramatic, in their telling. 
It is a simple form of authorship that writes brightly about 
brightness and dully about dullness, with a relation of style to 
subject that is disingenuously direct, like an actor successfully 
performing a character because it resembles his own. The reader 
must forget what a stirring clamour the quiet of Anna’s life 
might have made on his hearing, and how overwhelming his life 
might have been filled for a time with her emptiness; and he 
will soon find himself willingly attuned to a mild, intelligent and 
sincerely-told tale. An indifferent mother, ineffective father, 
hopeless love and discouraged talent are described in the restrained 
terms of their Victorian period; the frustrations of the story, 
indeed, are admirably those not only of Anna’s fate and character 
but of her epoch. 

Mr. Blake’s tale opens with the return of a young officer to his 
native Scotch town after the war—a young man empty, perhaps, 
of occupation, but not of complacency. In his rather vain- 
glorious stride he takes, among other things, exception to the 
erection of a war memorial in the town. It is always depressing 
when something you have found hardly worthy to be an incident 
in a tale proves in fact to be its main theme. The battle of the 
war memorial occupies every high-spirited page, with a little 
love in the background. Unfortunately, the author does nothing 
to check his hero’s sense of his own enlightenment: he even 
seems to have been deceived by it. Vi0oLA MEYNELL. 


GROCK 
Grock : Life’s a Lark. Translated from the German by Mane: 
Pemberton. Edited by Epuarp BexHrens. Heinemann 
8s. 6d. : 

Grock, Ilerr Behrens, and Miss Madge Pemberton have together 
produced an entertaining book. Grock talked and wrote it in 
German; Behrens edited it in some language or othér; and 
Miss Pemberton has translated it into English, and very well 
too—the sub-title, ** Life’s a Lark,” is a stroke of genius. Now 
and then she uses a few long words, so that Grock may mouth 
them in the funny way he employs when in a foreign country. 
* Delinquents” and “ significance ” are not words that one 
would expect to hear from a clown; but when pronounced as 
Grock pronounces them, they become really funny. 

Much of the suecess of this book must be attributed to the 
excellent translation ; but, of course, very much more to the 
serious life lived by Grock and here recorded by him seriously— 
which makes it all so “ funny,” as we say. 


Ln his last chapter, “ Farewell,” he writes : 

We live in a day that is greedy for the facts of a man’s life. They 
are all on edge to know exactly what happened, when and where 
it occurred. But what does it all mean—-first this happened, then 
happened .. So and so...and so and so.... Would 
it not be n interesting and more full of significance if something 
only might hay happened ? 


the record is one packed with adventure. In the course of his 
life Grock has been—among other things—a cow-herd, a watch 
maker, a tutor, a piano-tuner, and a nursemaid: he has visited 


‘ort! ( : ' ; 
North and South Ameriea, and all the European States. He is 
wbout fifty we irs old. 

S | . : 
Ss It was when he met the celebrated Italian clown Antonct in 

vain that he , ‘ an ietic rT . 

spain that he developed rapidly. As he says, “ Antonet polished 


me up to the nines,” 
to hav 


and was probably his best friend. He seems 
gol more from Antonet than Antonet got from him, 


and it was not that Grock took but gave nothing—more 
probable is it that Antonet was unreceptive, whereas you can 
see that Grock is receptive all the time. 

It would seem that Saragossa, in Spain, was the place where 
Grock made such strides in his profession; and it was there 
that he came across the magic carpet which he carried with him 
for so many years—the Saragossa carpet. You have heard 
of a Saratoga trunk ; well, the carpet is as adaptable as that. 
He carried it with him (some say it carried him) on his tour in 
the Carpathians; to Buenos Ayres in 1907, and towards 
Constantinople in the same year. It was a kind of mascot to him. 
Great artists have often travelled their carpets, but Grock’s 
was a carpet of exceptional design—I suppose not another 
like it exists. You see it in the photographs facing pages 70, 
86, 87, 102, and 103. 

A story which Grock omits to tell in this book is an incident 
which happened in Poggibonsi. 

His friend and co-worker, Antonect, had not arrived at the 
theatre ; the audience was waiting, but Grock refused to com- 
mence, and rushing out into the street, began to cry out aloud : 
“My carpet—my carpet—it hasn’t come—my carpet hasn't 
come !” looking up into the skies as if he expected it to arrive 
in that way. Everybody was taken in, because Grock can take 
in anybody ; and the whole town of Poggibonsi sympathised 
with Grock until the next evening, when (on Antonet’s arrival) 
the show was able to commence—they all sympathised with 
the man who was wringing his hands in the street, and looking 
up into the skies, and awaiting the arrival of a piece of linoleum. 

But there is a thing in the book which, when I came to it, 
caused me to close the volume; for I really could not credit it, 

First let me retell in Grock’s words how he joined Antonet at 
Marseilles. Antonet had told him that he had a studio in his 
house there, and that it would be fine to work together, and that 
they might as well prepare a new show in that studio, and then 
take it into Spain when it was ready. So Grock writes : 

We worked for three solid months together in Marscilles, putting in 
fifteen hours per day and frequently working through the night as well. 
Antonet put me thoroughly through my paces in music, miming and 
acrobatics, and was inexhaustible with his excellent advice and ideas. 
He literally polished me up to the nines. We tackled one instrument 
after another, till our arms almost dropped from our bodies through 
sheer tiredness. . . Nothing could have been stricter if we had 
been preparing for a Government exam. After that we drew up 
our programme and tried various circus entrances together. 

We now signed a contract with the Circo Allegria in Barcelona at 
1,800 pesetas per month for the two of us. ... We were about 
to be subjected to a considerable test. For Spain is the Land of 
Clowns. If a clown can please the Spaniards, ther he can please 
anybody. Their critics will only praise circus performances that 
are really first rate. World competition is merciless. 

At our first appearance at the Circo Allegria we had four other 
pairs of clowns up against us. 

Now we come to the strange statement made by this greatest 
of all clowns, and to which I take exception. I have put the 
objectionable words in italics, 

These rascals had clubbed together against us, all eight of them, 
and thought of a most scoundrelly way to try and do us down. | 
had a sort of premonition, and went on in advance to Barcelona 
in order to see the kind of programme that they were getting ready 
to put in the ring against us. The rogues had quite obviously been 
employing a spy in Marseilles, who had already pinched . . . best 
ideas. 

It was here that I gently closed the book. There are things 
and things. One of the things that is not a thing is that anybod) 
in the theatrical world can be called a rascal, a rogue, or can act 
in a scoundrelly way in the matter of cribbing from another 
fellow in the profession. 

I simply can’t believe it; Grock must have lost his sense 
of humour entirely to talk of “ pinching our best ideas.” 1 ask 
anybody in the whole of London, has ever such a thing been 
heard of ? And indeed, when I agreed to review this book J 
had no notion that I should come across anything at all— 
well, something which I can only describe as not entirely 10 
good form. There have been plenty of clowns with bald heads 
before Grock—there is nothing new, in a Piccassonian sense, 
about Grock—Grock is essentially traditional—a man 0! 
world—a _ success—a man of ideas. Hew would it be possibie 
for anyone to crib anything from such a man? Besides, it’s 
not done; authors may do it—of that I have no authority 
to speak ; painters have been known to help one another ind 


help themselves; but the suggestion that a theatrical perso? 
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could do as Grock suggests—could “ employ a spy to pinch several 
of our best ideas *—is one which is revolting to me and, further- 
more, is one which I cannot countenance. 

As I have closed the book, nothing remains but the cover and 
its wrapper on which I can continue my remarks. It is a beautiful 
wrapper, designed by someone whose name I cannot read—done 
in vellow, red, black, maroon, and pale blue ; ’tis a portrait of 
this traducer of the European stage, lightly toying with his bow, 
his violin under his right arm. His nose is red; his mouth is 
red, too; his tie is black ; his eyelids droop. 

He seems to be saying: “* You, too, my dear Craig, may 
someday come to know that what I have said is true.” 

Dear Grock—how sensitive he is ! 

Gorpon CRAIG. 


MR. GANDHI 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work : His Own Story Continued. 
Edited by C. F. ANprews. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Gandhi: The Man. By Miu Granuam Porak. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 

A Word to Gandhi. By Bric.-Gexerat F. P. Crozimn. 
Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 

“ Naked Fakir.’’ By Rosert Bernays. Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work is the second volume of Mr. Gandhi’s 
autobiography and the third of the trilogy edited and compiled 
by Mr. Andrews with the object of rendering the ‘* naked fakir ” 
an intelligible figure to the Western world. This last volume 
is in some ways the most important of the three. For in it Mr. 
Gandhi tells in detail the story of his work for Indians in South 
Africa, of its successful conclusion, and of his personal develop- 
ment during the process. There are charming touches, “* Being 
a barrister-at-law, I was well dressed according to, my lights 
when I landed at Durban: and no doubt I liad a due sense of 
my own importance. But I was soon disillusioned by what 
happened... .”” But such remarks, revealing as they do the 
humour of the writer, are the background to an event of great 
importance. The grievances of the Indians in South Africa were 
burning enough at the time, and burn still. But like the murder of 
Franz Ferdinand, they pale into insignificance beside the conse- 
quences that resulted from them. Mr. Gandhi arrived in South 
Africa in 1893; his business was private, he himself a well- 
educated barrister of no apparent distinction. Those who wish 
to unravel the causes and stages of the struggle that followed 
must read the book. Suffice it to say that Mr. Gandhi was. 
induced by the Indian community to transfer his energies from 
private to public business; and that, twenty-one years later, 
he had beaten General Smuts, backed by the race-feeling of the 
whole white community, to surrender. He had forged a new 
weapon, Since then that weapon has been recast for use in a 
wider field. 

rhe weapon in question is Satyagraha, defined by its users 
as Soul-Foree or Truth-Force, and by the general public as a lot 
of women lying down in front of a tram. The first definition 
is perhaps the more exact ; but it smacks of the parish magazine. 
\nd here we reach the core of the difficulty that Mr. Andrews 
has had to face in presenting Mr. Gandhi's work to the world. 
To a great many persons there is something repulsive about the 
language of parish-magazine Christianity, language’ in which 
Mr. Gandhi frequently indulges and which his translator 
accentuates by sickly refinements when mentioning excrement 
ind other sordid phenomena. Similarly, when Mr. Gandhi talks 
of his experiments in self-help, the disaster of his first-washed 
col or his habitual use of vegetarian restaurants, a like 


rritation is engendered. The very words * nut butter” seem 
ount all possibility of sense. And yet these things are 
par { the story. They must be stomached. Likewise the 


hey . ° . . . . 
sme It will require a master of English to transcribe 


ry of Satyagraha into decent literary form. 


Julien Benda has pointed out in La Trahison des Clercs, 
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estern masters of force have always paid lip-service to 


nd moral right. This Achilles Heel Mr. Gandhi discovered, 

vented the weapon of Satyagraha to wound it. Force 

a t be opposed, not by force, but by a growing uneasiness in 

“S Wielder’s conseience. The seeds of this uneasiness ean only 
be sown by the proved righteousness of the opposition. But 
now to Prove it? Many men have rushed to death in wrong 
= tid oe is not enough. Nor is passive resistance. 
Seats cy expressly repudiates the latter as a definition of his 


Satyagraha is the positive cultivation of righteous- 


ness as a practical instrument. “By fostering the idea 
of strength, we grow stronger and stronger ourselves, so that, 
with the increase in our strength, our Satvagraha becomes more 
and more effective. Secondly, while there is little scope for 
love in passive resistance, on the other hand love has its full 
place in Satyagraha. Not only is hatred excluded, but it is a 
positive breach of the ruling principle of Satyagraha to have 
anything to do with violence or hate.” 
Where is the relevance of nut butter ? 

Those who wish to know must read chapter five, which deals 
with the attainment of chastity and the relation of food to thaf 
virtue. To an age that has seen “ self-expression” elevated 
to the highest function of, the race, Mr. Gandhi's principles read 
strangely, and most strangely of all, I suspect, to his young 
adherents of the Moscow school. And yet who, if he set out to 
practise Satyagraha, would not be compelled by. inner logic 
to strive after this despised state ? No one can understand the 
force of Mr. Gandhi's movement until he has asked himself 
this question. 

To Mr. Gandhi's revelation of his domestic trials and experi- 
ments in South Africa Mrs. Polak’s book forms an appendix 
in the shape of personal reminiscences. One incident stands out. 
Mr. Gandhi, called upon to defend a thief, inquired the reason 
of his fault. “I had to live,” replied the man. ‘“ You had to 
live ?” said Mr. Gandhi. “ Why ?” 

A Word to Gandhi,.the title of Brigadier-General Crozicr’s 
essay in exclamation marks, is devoid of sense. 
on the contrary, to be a word to Churchill. 
not a very effective word. It deals with the futile and disgusting 
behaviour of the British authorities in Ireland after the war, 
and assumes that the British authorities in India are now behaving 
likewise and that the Indian police resemble the Black and Tans. 
The analogy is false, and the warning has little substance so long 
as Mr. Churchill remains solitary in his present furrow. 

Mr. Bernays arrived in India at the end of 1930 and remained 
there several months as the correspondent of the News-Chronicle. 
His book takes the form of a diary, interspersed with letters and 
summaries of events. It is a muddled form. But despite Mr. 
Gollanez’s jacket, it leaves the reader with a very definite im- 


This is an active creed. 


He means it, 
But even then it is 
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pression of political India as seen by a man gifted with pro- 
portion, humour, a sense of picturesque detail, and some ex- 
perience of practical politics in England. In fact, it is an admir- 
able book, and one which can be read with the keenest enjoyment 
both by those who wish to learn and those who wish to be amused. 

The central event is that protracted series of negotiations in 
February and March of this year which led to the calling off of 
civil disobedience—the Satyagraha weapon—and the consent 
of Mr. Gandhi to come to London. The author reproduces the 
strain of those days. ‘* There was a tremendous relief all through 
India ot the truce. In the city of Delhi it was as if a long siege 
had been at last lifted. The very next day English women were 
shopping freely... .” Mr. Gandhi is portrayed from personal 
knowledge and his sincerity vindicated ; though he seems to be 
endowed, in Mr. Bernays’ opinion, with something of what a 
Central European would call the peasant’s cunning. ‘The author 
is fair to all. He analyses the mutiny complex: * The fear of 
rape has become an obsession with the official classes of India.” 
He exposes the windy incompetence of professional Indian 
politicians and their inability to risk unpopularity. He puts 
in a word for the Anglo-Indians (Eurasians) and regrets that the 
Government is not at more pains to conciliate American journ- 
alists. Victures of people, Mrs. Naidu, Sir Philip Chetwode, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, crowd the pages; and delightful pictures 
they are for the most part, though the unfortunate Mr. Benn is 
* just a bullfinch twittering on a branch.” But the hero of the 
book is Lord Irwin. It was he that understood Satyagraha 
and sect himself to win Mr. Gandhi with an equal and similar 
force, wielded, as perhaps Lord Irwin knew, by a man of irre- 
sistible charm, the embodiment of European humanity at its 
best. Mr. Bernays basked in Lord Irwin’s personality, and in 
recording how the Viceroy of India and the leader of Indian 
* sedition”? laughed together over the fulminating Mr. Churchill, 
he has bequeathed a classic aneedote to history. 

But Mr. Bernays knows and loves his Kipling. It is possible 
to detect a tinge of regret when he talks of *‘ the rapidly fading 
glories of the British Raj.” Mr. Bernays should not regret. 
‘The past glories of our rule will be accounted little beside the 
honour to be derived from a settlement on equal terms. 

Roperr Byron. 


BAROQUE IN THE PENINSULA 


Spanish Baroque Art: With Buildings in Portugal, 
Mexico, and Other Colonies. By Sacueveret SIrweELL, 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, in adding this volume to the two he 
has already published on German Baroque Art and Southern 
Baroque Art, mentions it as part of an ambitious scheme which 
he has in hand. He is now preparing a book on the Baroque 
architecture of the old Kingdom of Naples, which will account 
for Southern Italy, Sicily and Malta. He hopes to revise -his 
book on German Baroque, adding a few pages on Poland. “ It 
will only need a further book, for which there is abundant 


material, on Northern Italy; on Rome and Venice and Turin. 
Phat will finish the original plan; and then it will be time to 
move on somewhere else.” It was a fine plan to make, it is 


being well carried out, and no doubt when Mr. Sitwell moves on 
somewhere else, he will with equal industry and skill continue to 
remind us of those surviving splendours of the past which he 
loves to discover and describe. The present volume is intended 


“more for a work of information than as a piece of criticism, 
and this cannot make it easy to read, for it is, of necessity, a 
catalogue of names and places.” However, it has, like most 
catalogues, its tantalising and even its exciting moments, which 


are much heightened by the illustrations. 

The finest example of the Baroque in Spain is the western 
fagade of the cathedral of Santiago da Compostella, completed 
0 1738, with its towers two hundred and thirty feet high, its 
altar made from eleven hundred pounds of silver, its forty-eight 
canons and its bag-pipe band. In Portugal, which is far less 
known, there are the azulejos, those splendid tiles about which, 
nough, no book in any language has yet been pub- 


strangely 


— (usually blue-and-white, but sometimes yellow or rose- 
Coroured, they were used to decorate interiors or exteriors, domes 
and facades, and used on a scale that has no equal elsewhere, 
i ‘ie mosques of Persia. Some of the small Portuguese 
ountry towns 


are places of unique interest. yct “ practically no 
one has been to them.” 


Th n there S Taw) . . . 
is Mexico, with its nine thousand churches of 


<n, 


architectural merit. Not all of these are described by Mr. Sit we), 
‘“* The interest has been narrowed down, at the end, into the two 
extraordinary productions of a Creole architect of undoubteq 
genius, after which four more churches representing the most 
extreme developments of the native Mexican style are examined.” 
Perhaps no building in Mexico is more superb than the Santuario 
de Ocotlan at Tlaxcala, with its elaborate snowy-white facade, 
framed in by towers of glazed scarlet bricks set in brilliant white 
mortar, and shaped like the meshes of a net, with an effect as of 
scarlet shagreen, the whole to be seen against the glittering })lye 
of the Mexican sky. 

Other South American countries have fine Baroque remains, 
Peru, Ecuador and Brazil in particular, “* but no one in Brazil 
seems to have the very slightest interest in these things. There 
is an absolute lack of information, and so, for the moment, this 
part of the project must be allowed to lapse.” Mr. Sitwell 
rightly comments on the universal spread of the Baroque imove- 
ment over an area many times greater than that covered by the 
yothie style, and as an illustration reproduces from the pages of 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham some account of the celebrated Jesuit 
settlements in Paraguay. The Jesuits, of whom there were 
apparently only some four hundred among a population of as 
many hundred thousand Indians, were expelled from that 
country in 1767—their wealth, including at that time nearly 
three-quarters of a million head of cattle—and their churches 
were utterly lost in the jungle. There are, of course, traces or 
relics of Portuguese work on both the east and west coasts of 
Africa, as well as in Abyssinia—where there arose in thie early 
seventeenth century the Baroque town of Gondar—at Macao in 
China, at Goa, and elsewhere. Mr. Sitweil concludes by touching 
on all these, and thus manages to cram into a short book (it has 
a bare hundred pages) a useful summary of the whole subject. 
If there comes a reaction from the present taste for a rigid 
utilitarian simplicity in favour of the Baroque, to Mr. Sitwell 
will perhaps be ascribed some share in the change. 


THOMAS HODGKIN’S CENTENARY 

Italy and Her Invaders. By Tuomas Hopexin.  Oxiord 
University Press. Four vols. 42s. 

The Oxford Press has celebrated the centenary of Thomas 
Hodgkin’s birth which falls this year, by republishing his 
masterpiece, Italy and Her Invaders. Whether history }e an art 
or a science, Hodgkin has strong claims under either head. Ile 
valued himself, perhaps, most as an impartial appraiser o! 
evidence—a quality in which he thought that Englisiimen 
excelled Germans. But he was also a born writer, with that 
native itch to handle a pen which no barrier of circumstances 
could finally suppress. 

If he had not been brought up as a Quaker, he would probably 
have gone to Oxford or Cambridge and embraced learning as 4 
career. As it was, he went at fifteen to University College, Lond 
and studied there till he was twenty-one. Two of the students o 
whom he saw most afterwards, Lord Lister and Sir Edward !'ry, 
are known to us; and he recorded special gratitude for Augustis 
De Morgan’s teaching in mathematics and for Arthur [lug 
Clough’s lectures on Aristotle. But poor health deprived lim 0! 
any brilliant degree ; and his father (a well-to-do conveyancer, 
at forty-three had given up his practice and became a great light 
the Friends’ community) got him a position in a Whitehaven Bank. 
After about ten years as an employee there, he founded a new !) ink 
at Newcastle in partnership with three other Quakers. It Ws 
very successful, and in this century was absorbed by Loy’ 
Bank. 

Hodgkin then, was, like Grote, a banker-historian.  Look'ts 
to the erudition of both men, one asks how it was possi)! 
The answer may be read perhaps in many reminiscences by ‘ d 
bank directors, which the Banker has published in recent y' 
from which it is clear that Victorian banking was seldom ! 
(and often less) than a half-time occupation. For most 0! ! 
sport and comfort fitted the other half; but learning ™ 
equally fill it, as not only Hodgkin and Grote, but Lubbo 
and Bagehot showed. ' 

Ilis profession, his creed, and also his Northern environ!" 
gave a colour to his personality which is reflected in li!s “° 
Iie was only a Northerner by adoption, but he mad Nort 
umberland very much his own county. Its historical in 
keen air, and the unaffected character of its stalwart, col 
upright people all touched responsive chords in his natur 
in touching deepened their music. There are surely few | 
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The End of Reparations: the Economic Consequences of 


World War HJALMAR SCHACHT (former head of the German Reichs- 
bank), edited with an introduction by GEORGE GLASGOW 7s. 6d. net 


Maria Edgeworth : ; Chosen Letters Edited with an introduction by 


F. V. BARRY. From the hitherto unpublished Mémoire of Maria Edgeworth and 
from letters in the possession of the family. ‘One of the most heartening books that has 
come my way in along time’ EDITH SHACKLETON in the Evening Standard 12s, 6d. net 


James Ramsay MacDonald MARY AGNES HAMILTON, MP. 
A biographical sketch. First cheap edition 3s. 6d. net 


The Unity of the World GUGLIELMO FERRERO Translated by 
HOWARD COXE. No subject appeals with more force to the modern intelligence 


2 Rema sani ARMIN 


than the unification of the world and the difficulties of its accomplishment. The 
4 author has knowledge and wisdom 5s. net 
» D’Annunzio: a biography FEDERICO NARDELLI and ARTHUR 
a LIVINGSTON. No other living man has wedded poetry and life into so 
formidable a weapon for the assertion of his own personality and the inspiration 
( of his country 12s. 6d. net 
‘ David Hume J. Y. T. GREIG. The first full length biography of David Hume, 
the greatest of British philosophers, since Burton’s standard work in 1846 16s. net 


' Divided Europe SOMERSET DE CHAIR, author of The Impending Storm 
‘Mr. de Chair shows exceptional industry and promise. Last year he wrote a book 


on problems of Post-War Europe which created something of a stir, now he writes 
another along the same lines’ Daily Telegraph 5s. net 


NOVELS 
Prince Jali 1. H. MYERS writes of The Near and the Far 7s, 6d. net 


Women and God FRANCIS STUART 7s. 6d. net 
The Spreading Tree D. J. COTMAN 7s. 6d. net 


Juan in America ERIC LINKLATER. 4ist thousand. ‘A great enter- 


tainment’ 7s. 6d. net 
‘BEN JONSON AND KING JAMES’ by ERIC LINKLATER will 
be ready on September 28th 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Emil and the Detectives E. KASTNER, with an introduction = 
WALTER DE LA MARE. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
The Dolittle Books written and illustrated by HUGH LOFTING are now 


Available, at5s.each volume. Ask to see them at your booksellc rs. There are eight titles 











Everybody’s Business by HARTLEY WITHERS, author of The Meaning 


of Money, will be ready on September 28th 
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anter figures in the world of later Victorian letters than this 
honest, learned, wholly unconceited genius, who to the end of his 
days went on Sunday to his Quaker meetings, and was a democrat 
in ‘all the dealings of his daily life. 

The Oxford republication claims a word to itself. Here are 
four volumes of about 1,000 pages each, well bound and well 
printed on good paper, yet sold for two guineas in all, i.e., a rate 
of half a guinea apiece. Truly a marvel in these post-war days 
of dear books ! How has it been done ? The answer is that the 
volumes have been reproduced from the second edition by the new 
photographie process. Since the war it has undergone remarkable 
development as a rival to stereotyping, and has even been used 
to print a newspaper or two. But the present seems one of the 
most striking results that it has yet achieved. 


THE LAND THROUGH BLUE 
SPECTACLES 
A New Policy for Agriculture. By F. N. BuunpeLt. 
Philip Allan, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. F. N. Blundell's counsel to the Conservative Party on 
the question of agricultural policy may have a practical value 
that is not immediately apparent ; considered merely as an 
honest expression of political faith, it is mestimable. The 
author’s intention is to solve Mr. Baldwin’s problem while 
exposing the emptiness of all reforms that have a Liberal or 
Labour Party origin ; consequently it is easy for him to forget that 
Dr. Addison has done more for agriculture than any of his Tory 
predecessors since Lord Lee of Fareham’s day contrived to do 
between their accession to office and their passing. It is 
significant, too, that Lord Wolmer, said to be the next Tory 
Minister of Agriculture, is among those who have read and 
approved the book in typescript. We may gather something 
of the prospects of agriculture when Mr. Baldwin assumes office. 

Nothing could be better for the country, in this connection, 
than that Mr, Blundell should define a Conservative, for the 
definition has authority. A Conservative is a Nationalist, he 
dislikes foreigners in his heart, he distrusts the customs and 

















Published To-day 


MEN IN DARKNESS 


Five Stories. By JAMES HANLEY 


With an Introduction by John Cowper Powys 
James Hanley has already achieved a reputa- 
tion among discerning readers and critics, such 
as the late Arnold Bennett, Richard Aldington, 
John Cowper Powys, as one of the most power- 


ful and original of our younger writers. His 
first book ‘ Drift’ went into a second edition 
the week after it appeared, and his other 
Stories, privately printed, were over subscribed 
before publication. His work is important 
because he invariably takes his themes and 
characters from the world of labour and 
sullering and forces us to look at what man does 
to man. Of these five stories three deal with 
the sca and ships. They are terrible stories, 
but they have beauty and are touched by the 
compassion of someone who knows and under- 
stands his characters. They will undoubtedly 
enhance Hanley’s growing reputation. 

Urdinar) caution 7s, 6d. net. Large paper 
ed { (0 105 numbered copies signed 

author, 25s. net. 
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practices of foreigners. “ Many are Protectionists because ¢}), 
idea of ‘ keeping the foreigner out ’ or, alternatively, of * making 
the foreigner pay,’ appeals to them as Nationalists.” * [)j,. 
Conservative,” continues Mr. Blundell, ** dislikes change. Chanve< 
must be evolutionary .. . they must be adopted with a siv}).” 
“The party believes in the aristocratic principle . . | and 
dislikes experts.” He holds that it is better that nationa! and 
municipal affairs should be imperfectly managed by amateurs 
than that they should be conducted “ with soulless efficiency py 
professionals.” Conservatism is “an attitude of mind which 
often results in apparently inconsistent actions.” After this 
frank and honest confession nothing that Mr. Blundell can say 
need shock the reader, and there would be no occasion {or 
surprise to find Mr. Neville Chamberlain contributing an ixntro- 
duction, but for the fact that Mr. Blundell would like to see 
organisation precede protection, and has realised that protection 
may not help the farmers at all. 

To put agriculture on its feet, Mr. Blundell would relieve the 
landowners, particularly in the matter of death duties. ~ |/ 
agricultural land paid no death duties at all, the national! reveni 
would not be very severely affected.” He has no faith in large- 
scale farming, or in the use of ** some gigantic American engine ” 
(? harvester-thresher) ; he does not wish to see “ big busincss ” 
methods applied to agriculture. He prefers small holdings to 
large farms, and cites Wales where, if he has visited the Princi- 
pality, he should know that large farms are not possible. He asks 
for a protection that shall not prejudice the producer and fceder 
of live stock, who wants cheap cake and milling offals. He does 
not tell us how this arrangement can be compassed. He claims 
credit for marketing reform, as though the idea embodied 
originated with his party. It is not true, he tells us, that 
co-operation has been a failure in England “ except in the sense 
that hitherto the farmer members of a co-operative socicty have 
usually failed to co-operate.” He assures us that the Small 
Holding Act of 1926 is “* the most comprehensive and gencrous 
that has yet been passed.” Has Mr. Biundell studied the Act 
he blesses? If so, how did he come to overlook the permissive 
clause that has enabled conservative, pardon, reactionary 
County Councils to render the Act nugatory ? Mr. Blundel 
holds that farmers who bought their own land a dozen years ago 
were under-capitalised at the outset ** owing to the intervention 
of a land speculator.”. Who was this land speculator ? Was he 
not, in the great majority of cases, the landlord, who said * pay 
or go”? Another daring statement is that old-age pensions 
and sickness insurance ‘* were merely copied without acknow- 
ledgment from the voluntary practice of good rural esti! 
For the sake of protection it is not too much, he says, to ¢x)) 
of the British consumer that he should face “a possible post- 
ponement by a month or two of a fall in the price of the cheapest 
loaf in the world, or a possible anticipation by a similar period of 
a rise in that price.’ (My italics.) So we may gather that the 
protection to be promoted by the Conservative Party. with or 
without organisation, is to provide us with cheap milting ol! 
and a dear loaf. 

Only an honest man would have been so frank as Mr. Blu 
only an old-fashioned Tory would venture to collect these odds 
and ends of prejudices, plans already in action, altruistic belie!s 
without foundation, and mild reactionary proposals, and digni'y 
them with the name of a policy. Does it require a great political 
party to say live stock must take priority but that cercal growers 
must be assisted, that market organisation must proceed ap:ce 
while our system of land tenure must be maintained, and that 
the poor man must take his chance—the chance that ~ the 
most generous and comprehensive act” denies him’? One 
returns to the opening pages, reads the definitions o! 
servative, and understands why there is no reference, a™mons 
other qualities, to a sense of humour. S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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SLUMS AND HOUSING AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 
The Slum: Its Story and Solution. By Harry Binst> 
P. S. King. 18s. _ 
Housing Policy in Europe: Cheap Home Building: 
INTERNATIONAL LABour Orricre. P. S. King. 5s. 


. ° at on 
Major Harry Barnes is a well-known expert and enthusiast ‘ 

. a. ee +h the 
housing ; and it is natural to turn to a new book of his w!')) . 

anticipation ef something good. In -this case, howevc', d , 
ant 


appointment follows; for his book is at once unreadabli 
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NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 








EDUCATION p APPEAL TO 


THE PRIME MINISTER TO TEMPER THIS TERRIBLE CUT! 


Representatives of 260 Local Education Authorities say 
THEY ACCEPT NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 15 PER CENT. CUT 
REDUCTION IS UNDULY SEVERE 
THE CUT SHOULD BE OF THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE DURATION 


Letter from the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Education Committees to the Prime Minister: 


September 15, 1931. 
Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Education Committees, representing 
260 of the 318 Local Education Committees of England and Wales, have had under 
consideration the decision of the Government (as notified in Circular 1413 issued by the 
Board of Education) that grants on the salaries of teachers will be calculated on the 
assumption of a deduction of 15 per cent. from the aggregate total of the teachers’ salaries 
bill, and, while agreeing that it is appropriate that a reduction of the salaries of teachers 
should be effected, desire to place on record that they cannot accept any responsibility for the 
amount of the reduction (15 per cent.) which Local Authorities will be required to impose 
upon the teachers, an amount which in the opinion of the Executive Committee is unduly severe. 

The Executive Committee is of the opinion that the pension rights of teachers should 
be preserved undiminished in a manner like to that in which it is contemplated the pension 
rights of the police shall be so preserved, and the existing contracts of service of teachers 
should be regarded as being held in suspense only for the purpose of effecting the reductions 
of salaries to be enforced by Government—all other rights of teachers being maintained 
in existence. 

The Executive Committee expresses the conviction that the “cut” should be of the 
shortest possible duration and that decisions thereon should be reviewed not later than 
March 31, 1933. 

Further, that the machinery of the Burnham Committee should be used as quickly 
as possible to formulate scales of salaries which would meet the necessities of the situation 
after the severity of the present crisis has passed away. 

The Executive Committee also expresses the conviction that measures of economy 
involving the reduction of grants to.- Local Education Authorities and as a consequence 
increasing the rate of burdens of the Authorities should be of a temporary character and that 
the general efficiency and development of the system should not be permanently impaired. 

We have the honour to be 
Your obedient Servants, 


J. H. S. AITKEN, 
President. 
PERCIVAL SHARP, 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Honorary Secretary. 


Prime Minister, 
at 10, Downing Street, Westminster. 


Thus the Teachers’ Employers appeal to the Government for 


Fair Play for Teachers 
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uninformative. Major Barnes has set out to be graphic; but 
he has succeeded only in.being garrulous. His book attempts to 
tell the story of slums from the days of the Industrial Revolution 
up to the present time, and also to propose a solution of the 
slum problem. But, instead of a clear or connected narrative 
of the past, he gives the reader a series of impressionist sketches 
from which, unless he knows all about the subject already, he 
will certainly find it very difficult to disinter any plain account 
of what really happened., There are plentiful extracts from 
Reports of Commissions and investigations, sayings from the 
evidence and writings of Chadwick, Shaftesbury, Southwood 
Smith, Octavia Hill and a host of others, a wealth of allusions to 
Cross Acts, Torrens Acts, and the more recent legislation dealing 
with housing, town-planning and slum clearance; but nothing 
remotely resembling a plain statement of the essential facts. 
Nor is Major Barnes very helpful when he comes to his solution, 
which seems to be based partly on a proposal for a Statutory 
Commission and partly on a large number of diverse smaller 
suggestions ; for here, too, he is so garrulous and discursive that 
nothing stands out clear or distinct. This is a pity; for Major 
Barnes does know a great deal about his subject, and has written 
well about it in the past. 

It is a relief to turn from this monstrous volume of discursive- 
ness and graphic semi-relevance to the workmanlike report on 
E.uropean housing policy just issued by the International Labour 
Office. For here we have the essential facts about British and 
Continental housing development since the war, set down briefly 
and effectively in a report which has much less than the usual 
official dryness of tone. Every European country had _ its 
post-war housing problem; and most of the leading countries 
have by mow done something on a fairly substantial scale in 
order to@wercome the shortage of dwellings. But their methods 
have differed widely, though in all cases they have involved, in 
one form or another, a considerable invocation of State aid. 
Private enterprise, however, has continued to build more houses 
almost everywhere than have been built directly under the 
auspices of public bodies, though often private enterprise has 
had to be either subsidised, as in ‘Great Britain, or granted 
special immunities from taxation, as in Italy, in order to persuade 
it to build. Austria is the one country where almost all the 
new building has been directly public; but Germany, Belgium 
and other countries have made extensive use of public utility 
housing societies, which we in Great Britain have so largely 
ignored that their work does not even figure separately in the 
oflicial statistics. No one who wants to compare possible 
methods, or gather fresh suggestions for housing policy in this 
country or elsewhere, can afford to miss this excellent report, 
which gives fresh occasion for blessing the good work of the 
1.L.0. in the field of economie and social information. 

The 1.L.0. Report deals mainly with house-building, and only 
incidentally with slum clearance, which Major Barnes takes as 
his main theme. Indeed, the occasion of his book is Mr, 


Greenwood’s Act of 1930, which is meant to be the first serious 


onslaught on the slum problem. For up to 1930 Governments 
and Local Authorities were paying almost exclusive attention to 
building new houses in order to meet the acute shortage; and 
the question of slum-clearance was allowed to drop right into 
the background. Major Barnes is hopeful that Mr. Greenwood’s 
Act may alter this; and we sincerely hope he is right. But we 
cannot yet afford to have the positions reversed and general 
housing policy pushed into the background in order to make 
way for slum-clearance. Emphatically, we need both; and the 
present period of unemployment is one at which we have an 
excellent opportunity of tackling both together. 


GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM 
The Greek View of Poetry. By E. E. Sixes. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

The literary eritie is the symbol of man’s curiosity about 
man. I] tands outside the current of human achievement 
and trics to define what man has done, how he has done it, and 
why. But rarely, if ever, can the critic see one step beyond 
where he is standing. He may play the prophet, but the next 
poet will belie him. He can only work upon what he knows, 
and try to distinguish the essential from the fortuitous. The 
prevailing tendency of Greek critics was to concentrate on one 
pond two aspects of their subject. In so far as Greek criticism was 
literary, it stressed the technical side of poetic creation. Other- 
wise It was largely ethical, and occupied itself with the place 


of literature in life. Thus, as criticism developed and gained 
importance, the Greeks tended to regard their poets as cither 
second-rate rhetoricians or second-rate philosophers. Aristotle 
admitted that poetry had its own particular pleasure, but st(/| 
that pleasure had to be approved philosophically. The essentia! 
literariness of literature (whatever that may be), the element 
that makes Lucretius a great poct and Dr. Erasmus Darwin a 
bad one—that element, while they recognised its existence, the 
thoughtful. Greeks distrusted, disliked, sometimes condemned. 
Longinus was the first to make it the centre of his inquiry. [lec 
was a good critic, less, as Mr. Sikes suggests, because he bridyed 
the gap between Plato and Aristotle, than because he had thie 
courage to let Plato and Aristotle go hang. He had the courage 
to recognise that what he called the Sublime, the essence that 
makes poetry poetry, was an end in itself without reference to 
any external question of catharsis or instruction. 

Mr. Sikes has traced the history of Greek criticism and he 
tells an instructive story. But he is too well-read in the thought 
of later centuries to be quite fair to the Greeks. He knows 
what men have said about poetry in many countries and many 
centuries, down to the present day. But Plato and Aristotle 
and Longinus did not. So Mr. Sikes shows us Greek thougiit 
against a vast setting of later European achievement. Now it 
is true that one cannot appreciate European thought without 
some knowledge of the kernel from which it sprang; but to 
understand sympathetically what the Greeks thought of them- 
selves we need to strip ourselves of all more recent wisdom. 

Proust has said that man bulks larger in time than in space. 
The European educated man carries an enormous load of tradi- 
tional kn@wledge and theory in his mind. And when Mr. Sikes, 
with his Was bulk of learning, regards the parvulus Graeculus, 
it falsifies hit point of view. He blames the Greeks of Alexandria 
for not appreciating the importance of Apollonius to Rome. 
But Rome, as a literature, did not exist for the Greeks. He 
appraiscs Aristotle’s theory of drama by the drama of Evrope. 
But Aristotle knew only the drama of Athens. Criticism is the 
mark on the wall that states the height of the child: he tells 
nothing of that child’s future growth. 

This is not a criticism of the quality of Mr. Sikes’s book, which 
is admirable. But his method leads to one of two difficulties. 
Either Greek critical thought appears unduly crude and pucrile, 
in contrast with the subtler judgments of later-and richer gencra- 
tions—rich in tradition and human achieyement—or elsc we 
are seduced into reading into their pronouncements implications 
of which they, as Greeks, could have had no inkling. The real 
value of criticism is historical, and that value can best be dis- 
engaged if we examine. the criticism of any age with reference 
to the age that produced it, and freed from all later acecrctions 
and interpretations. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sidney Reilly, Britain’s Master Spy. By Himsexr. Edited 
and completed by His Wire. Mathews and Marrot. 10s. 6d 

Captain Reilly’s narrative of his own dark and dangerous part in 
the anti-Bolshevik conspiracies of 1918 cannot be measured by thc 
historian’s foot-rule. Its keynote is exuberance. As Comrade 
Relinsky of the Tcheka-Criminel and in other disguises, he spent 
months in anxious plotting: Lenin and Trotsky were to be captured, 
and Moscow would fall into his hands. When all was ready and he 
surveyed from its apex his ingenious “‘ pyramid” of conspirators, 
Captain Reilly saw that it was good and could draw complacent augury 
of success from the simple historical parallel with a certain Corsican 
lieutenant of artillery. The Teheka surprised his plan, however, #4 
he had to fly the country. He seems never to have found another 
chance of ruling Russia. Mrs. Reilly, who married him in 1925, 
takes up the tale of her husband's later exploits in co-operation with 
the White Russian organisations in London, Paris, New York and 
elsewhere. For two years this devoted pair shared a life in which 
hairbreadth escapes, disguises, kidnappings, coded messages in 1! 
visible ink and shadowings by mysterious strangers became almost 
the daily round until Reilly was “lured” back into Sovict Russi 
According to official reports, he was executed in Moscow after }!s 
arrest there—though Mrs. Reilly believes, on what seems rathet 
slender evidence, that he is still alive in a Soviet prison. 


Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, Vol. I. By C. K. MEEK, 
B.A., F.R.A.I. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

Mr. Meek, who is a Government anthropologist, has conten! d 
himself here with reprinting a collection of tribal reports submitted 
the Nigerian Government over a period of five years. Some of thes 
reports “are little more than hurried notes taken during the cout 
of a few days’ work”’; yet the reader will find himself continually 
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the tobacco of curious cut—1s. 2}d. an ounce 








“Used to be a bit of a walker myself in 





the old days ... As I always used to 
say, a pair of stout shoes on your feet and 
a pouch of Three Nuns in your pocket, 
and you can go anywhere ... You hiking 
gents tog yourselves up differently nowa- 


days, but I’m glad to see the cut of your 


tobacco’s the same . i. Well, well!” 


stlence—and 


go 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. B, _ Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
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amazed at the amount of information gathered on these brief visits 
to tribes presumably strange to the author. In the wider and more 
comprehensive interests of ethnology and anthropology, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Meek will find it possible to extend his studies in 
greater detail and, later, to reconcile his material and relate it to 
previous discoveries. 


The Indian Mutiny in Perspective. By Lieut.-Generat Sir 
Georce MacMunn. Bell. 15s. 


A new short history of the Indian Mutiny in the light of later events 
and the research of seventy yéars is a manifest necessity, and it may be 
that a veteran soldier is the man to undertake it. Sir George MacMunn, 
however, can hardly be said to qualify in full, although his narrative 
of the revolt itself and the British military operations is clear and 
fairly complete. Emphasis is rightly laid upon the primary fact that 
the “ devil’s wind ” of 1857 produced a mutiny of the Bengal Army, 
and that this outbreak was the actual rebellion. We are given the 
outline of a remarkable picture in the facts of the old sepoy regiments, 
with their numerical relation to the British soldiery of eight to one. 
Sir George MacMunn treats the greased cartridges in a fashion different 
from that of the older historians. His reading of the facts concerning 
that deplorable departmental blunder is probably not far wrong, 
but it is undeniable that a full summary of the Dathousie policy, 
coupled with an accurate estimate of the alarm created throughout the 
country by the rapid advance of Western influences, must lead to 
conclusions different from those stated by Sir George MacMunn, 


Saddie-Room Sayings. By Wu..1am Fawcerr. Constable. 8s. 6d, 


Mr. Fawcett sings the horse in the practical manner of the Georgics, 
and the breeding of hunters is his main theme. It seems, however, 
that his book is not addressed to breeders, but to those who are inter- 
ested to know the main lines which a breeder must follow and the 
points of a horse which are worth bringing out. Although obviously 
an authority, Mr. Fawcett does not lay down the law on many points 
save that of insisting on the over-looked importance of the mare, 
being content to give details of different theories and practice without 
committing himself to any of them too far. It is because books of 
this kind are appearing less frequently, although many are required 
to bring the subject up to date, that Saddle-Room Sayings is both 
important and valuable. Covering a wide ficld, from the history of 
horses to speculations on the future of fox-hunting, it is a book which 
should be welcome in a modern library on hunting and horses. 
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Hovis builds up steady nerves, strength and 
energ) Its wealth in Vitamin ‘‘ B”’ is essential 
to health. Your husband will like it. The 
best baker in your neighbourhood bakes 


HoMIS 


ealth Builder 


he National 


Baked by 20,000 bakers. 


HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. 


About Motoring 


A NEW TRIUMPH CAR 


HE motor car industry is beginning to imitate the morals 

of Hollywood. In Hollywood, one gathers, conjiyal 

fidelity is not expected to last more than a few montis, 
Similarly a motor car factory now announces in September, 11:30, 
that its new car is a positive worldshaker, and although factories 
do not denounce their hated rivals by name after the manner 
of politicians, it is delicately implied that all competing plants 
are now sunk in despair, and that their shutters will probally 
go up early in January, 1931. The public is becoming sophisticated 
and indeed almost cynical. We examine this 1931 wonder 
car, and in most cases decide that it is little more than the 1939 
model, furbished up with a new body, a different finish, and 
possibly one or two quite sane talking points. So we are not 
in the least surprised when, about April, 1931, we begin to hear 
whispers that an interesting event is expected in the X.Y.7. 
factory. Their 1931 wonder is politely ignored by all their 
trumpeters, who are busy creating an atmosphere of expectancy 
to welcome the 1932 model. Poor Jones, who does not mix 
in real motering circles, fails to hear the news, and in July he 
buys a sample of the 1931 wonder car, only to discover that 
the huge black “ ?” mark which has been the sole adornment 
of the X.Y.Z. people’s full-page in the Speedster, concealed the 
birth of a superior 1932 model. His car is out of date and stung 
by a heavy depreciation before he has had it a month, and hcfore 
it has covered 1,000 miles. I imagine that before long th 
valendar will be treated even more ruthlessly. Already, as a 
motoring journalist, I find it easier to remember the date of 
Waterloo than the number of the current year; and since the 
1935 X.Y.Z. car will probably be announced at Easter, 19%, 
I hope public opinion will stop these motor concerns from trying 
to steal a march on each other. Seriously, this shricking 
publicity is beginning to defeat its own object. Owners are 
excessively annoyed when their cars go out of date within weeks 
of purchase ; and they are ceasing to respond to all this stentorian 
advertisement. 

The Triumph Co. offer the latest addition to the longish !ist 
of 1932 announcements. The little Sevens appear with detailed 
improvements, amongst which fastidious drivers will welcony 
the four-speed gear. The one real novelty is a four-door saloon 
with no central pillar between the doors. This furnishes a 
gap no less than 4ft. wide when both doors are open, so thiat 
very stout people can enter without lateral compression. We 
must wait a little to discover whether the device is more thian 
a talking point. I experience difficulty in making my doors 
behave properly on heavier chassis, with more expensive bodies 
and a sturdy central pillar to serve as their anchorage. The 
front door shuts over the rear door, and both are locked }) 
vertical bolts, top and bottom. The arrangement may prove 0! 
real value. The Scorpion six-cylinder, which is regarded as 4 
counterblast to the Wolseley Hornet, avails itself of a few obvious 
improvements, none of any very enormous importance. Jul 
there should be a real welcome for the Super Nine. This size 
of car is especially attractive in a trade depression. The Sevens 
are really too cramped to please anybody who can afford some: 
thing bigger; and the Nines may be regarded as a satisfactor) 
minimum, They are roomy enough for any quartette which 
does not include a corpulent member. Their road performanc 
is good enough at home or abroad. And the costs are extreme!) 
low. This particular Nine is as good as any other, and bette! 
than most. It rejoices in a particularly good engine. There are 
distinct schools of thought at the moment where cylinder desis" 
is the issue, headed by Whatmough and Ricardo respective!y: 
The Triumph engine is of the Whatmough type, and may fair!) 
claim to give just about as well distributed a flow of power as 
possible ; good speed at the high end of the revolution sca! 
coupled with sturdy pulling at the lower end. The engine 
is most thoroughly up to date, and attractive equally to 4 
discriminating user on the road as to a repairer with a sour cy !0" 
inaccessibilities and an engineer with a conscience on the subject 
of efficiency. The chassis is rugged and simple, devoid of ! ills, 
and promising reliability and long life. The gear box is a 10U™ 


Is 


Speed type. For many years engineers have insisted that small 
engine requires more gear ratios than a large engine ; bu! 0 
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HARRAP 


Great enthusiasm for 


Nelson 
By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


J. C. Squine in the Observer (“‘ Book of the Day ” review) : 
“ At last a perfect life has been written of one of the 
greatest of our national heroes. This book gives such a 
picture as never was given before. It is as lively as the 
flippant books and as reliable as the solid books. It is 
dramatic, and never melodramatic.”’ 

Times Lit. Supp.: “ He aims at writing for modern 
readers in a modern way... . He is no blind admirer of his 
hero. .../ As he treats Nelson as aman and not asa demigod 
who, because he was great in war, must also be immune 
from weakness and superior to temptation, so his treat- 
ment of Nelson’s passion is eminently sane and balanced.” 


Times : “ An extremely attractive study . . . eminently 
human and sympathetic with touches of a guiet humour 


woven into a narrative which never flags (tus. 12/6 net). 


Back to Mieeeacnacis 
By StstEy HupDLESTON 


Observer : “ High-spirited, full of gaiety, movement and 
people. All sorts of characters pass before us, publishers 
and politicians, artists and critics, students and men of 
affairs, aaa, journalists. : 
Morning Post : “ The unforgettable Kiki, model, painter, 
and writer, w ell deserves the chapter devoted to her. Some 
have called her the Trilby of the Twentieth, Century.” 
(Illus. 15 /- net). 


John Bull at Home 


By Dr. KARL SILEX, who last week took part 
in a broadcast debate on the English character and 
English life. 

Observer : ““He knows a great many things about England 
that Englishmen themselves have never mastered.” 

ROBERT LYND (News-Chronicle): ‘‘Dr. Silex concludes 
that the Englishman is happy. He is a chronic dyspeptic, 
he has queer ways of amusing himself, end he does not 
know the taste of good ccffee, but, outside the middle 
classes, who are ‘cut off from everything that we call 
life,’ he has a fairly good time.” (8 /6 net). 


Masks, Mimes and 
Miracles 
By PRoF. ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Times : “‘ Prof. Nicoll has taken a vast, 
highly entertaining slice of theatrical 
of the ‘ popular’ theatre from Grac 
Renaissance.” 
Ivor BROWN in Manchester Guardian : 
entertaining and gorgeously illustrated book which gives 
the reader the freedom of all popular pantomime since the 
first nose was painted and the first stick was slapped.” 
Illus. (42/- net). 


a varied, and a 
territory «..astudy 
)»-Roman days to the 


‘An extremely 


FICTION 


Very Private Sin 
By LAURENCE OLIVER 


BONAMY Dosriz (Spectato? “A farce of very superior 
quality. Mr. Oliver’s observ — is acute, his characters 
vastly entertaining, his plot well worked out. The fun at 
the end is positively glorious.” 

New Statesman : “ Sheer delight. Mr. Oliver cares not a 
whit for problems or peccadilloes so long as the fun is fast 
and furious. His characters surreptitiously, but he 
reveals their failings with an unerring eye for the comedy 
and irony inherent in the situations in which they find 
themselves.” 

Time and Tide : “ A good-tem pered, broad comedy about 
the sordid manceuvres of the unpleasant rich. Mr. Oliver 
has a gift for caricature. He can be brutal lightheartedly, 


and he does the St. Meret family admirably.’ 7/6 net), 
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THE BEST BOOKS ON GANDHI! 


Gandhi’s Autobiography 
by C. F. ANDREWS 


His 


Edited 
Vol. I 


Mahatma Gandhi: 
Story 


Own 


“A self revelation without a_ parallel. 
It stands alone in frankness and plain 
honesty.” New Statesman. 
Tilustrated. Stcond Impression. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. Il 


Mahatma Gandhi 
His Own Story 
“ This long, detailed, astonishingly nai\ 
autobiography is bound to be of f imp rt- 
ance in the future. Just as an auto- 
biography it is first rate.’’ 
Manchesler Guardian, 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d 


at Work 


Continued 


An Awkward Saint! 


Mr. Gandhi: The Man 


By MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 
“Gandhi as a politician and mystic is 
hard to comprehend. The Gandhi of 


Mrs. Polak’s 
more 


amusing little book isa much 
human figure.”” Daily Telegraph. 
5s. and 35s. 6d. 


40, Mussum Strect, London, W.C.1. 




















CAT 
WITHOUT 
UBSTANCE 


SYLVA NORMAN 


, 7/6 


“A clever and unusual novel .... Miss Norman has 
originality, and her writing is full of ideas that give it a 
very real interest quite apart from the quality of her 
story.’’—Morning Post. 

“T thought it showed intelligence and real literary ; 
Moreover, it gave me something to think about. R j 


Aldington in the Referee. 


Peter Davies 
30 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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7 —t 
until the Singer Company led in this direction did our small Playtime : 
cars face the extra cost of four gears. The average amateur owner, ; 
resident in flattish country, may continue to prefer three gears ; 
but a driver who will school him or her self to master the simple TRINCULO’S CROSSWORD 
art of gear changing will prefer four gears anywhere; and in a - . 
mountainous country there is no comparison at all. The equip- By P ° ° 6 ’ i P | 
ment of this Super Nine is as lavish as that of the most expensive - . 
cars, and requires no additions after purchase. 10 | | | 11 3 | | a l4 

The saloon bodies are not modern, but adhere to the old method - . i 4 
of construction, aluminium panels being affixed to a wooden 15 | | | @ | | | | wd | | 
skeleton. Owners would be less irritated if the firm had been Bs, an 
able to mount coachwork of welded steel on their chassis. There oh | | | | | 19 [20 | | 
is at present no provision in this country for adopting bodies Tr 5 _ —,, a 
of this kind where the output is small. The cost of the necessary pe | | | P | r° | | l" 
dics for stamping out the steel components is enormous, and an on ! —— 
can only be faced by a plant which is assured a giant output. [F” | | PG | | | | | ‘i 
So the Triumph people are necessarily tied to the old system, f- . —-——— ne 
which can mag economical by scientific organisation, 28 es | {30 k 32 35 ‘ | | 
but burdens the owner with the generation of squeaks and rattles J— - ——— - —s 
on any chassis, and more especially so on a light, cheap chassis. 85 | | | ae | | [ 7 | | 
It is easy to exaggerate such annoyances. The body noises - ; 
do not become obsessive while the car is young. They begin to Bs | | Be e | \ | | | | 
appear in quantities towards the end of the first year, and can ~—— 
be dealt with separately. It is rare that a really inaccessible a | | | | | | | | 
source of noise defies cure by an ingenious amateur in the car’s ;, J 


youth. Perhaps in the second year real trouble may appear, as 
for instance a “ groan” or “ work” in the arch of the scuttle, 
entrenched amidst wires and rods, and covered by the metal 
panelling. On the other hand, such bodies are cheaper to repair 
after a dinge than a pressed-steel body, which is often a horrible 
problem for the repairer. It would be possible for a central 
steelworks to supply pressed-steel components to any or all 
car manufacturers; and I think such a scheme is already in 
being. But the individualist taste of the British buyer obstructs 
such an organisation. And, anyhow, it is idle to pretend that 
lots of owners develop the fastidiousness which resents a petty 
orchestra of body noises ; they are so thrilled with car ownership 
that they sleepily put up with squeaks and rattles. Excluding 
my regrets over this composite body, I have no single criticism 
to pass on this Triumph Nine; and I hope it will sell so freely 
as to justify a pressed-steel body for its second year. In all 
other respects it is as good an example of the efficient small car 
as one could wish to meet; and it costs so little more than the 
Seven that only a deeply impecunious person need prefer the 
smaller car. I especially commend the company for their 
restraint in charging only 50s. extra for a sliding roof. Some 
pirates charge fantastic prices for this very simple improvement. 
R. E. Davipson. 
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protects you against practically all risks in 
connection with your home, and is RENEWED 
FREE for a year if there are no claims for 
five years. 
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THE MYSTERY CLUES 
The Mystery Clues are 14-41 and 42. Perhaps, if properly approached, 
they will find themselves. 


ACROSS. DOWN. 

7. It was the dropping of me that in a 1. Here they have a down on diseas: 
certain race led to victory. 2. Hubert’s irons never were, after all 

10. Your portable radio has largely 3. Traditional start in life for a 
rendered me otiose. American multi-millionaire. 

12. I created a famous proboscis. 4. One of the things for which the 

15 rev. Husky. “ lost leader ” left us. 

16. Wealth that might become stale, if 5. Not much prized by Sir William 
not flat and unprofitable. Morris. 

17 rev. Current products. 6. Said to be mild and bitter. 

18. No, they didn’t name the cats after 7. Traditional centre of a dumb friends 
me, in spite of my gazelle eyes. league. 

19 rev. A famous soprano returns for us. 8. I found them both in a quart of beer 

21. The carpenter sends me forth and 9%. Described, flippantly, as a creed 
none comes back in me. wherein one backs all the starters 

22. For me, apply to Miss Garbo. ll rev. Might have reference cither to 

23 rev. Mv ology deals with tissues. grievances or to fugues. 

24. As the basis of a tax, I'm not popular. 12. I am my way up. 

25. Queer! 13. Proprietor of a travelling zoo 

26. The grateful poisoner. 14. Colloquially indicates a lack of 


2¢ 
27. The first half of a day in the life of mental balance. 


Caligula. 20. Glittering prizes. — 
28. One of our conquerors—as Mr. Capek 23. Nothing less than an allowance 
saw him. rum. 
31. I glorified Diana. 27. I forsake the leper’s friend 
35. Tommy’s last ration. 29. Nero’s idea of a night out 
36 rev. Bad advice to the bankrupt. 30. Dan appears unexpectedly as 4 
37. One of the Percy family. contortionist. 
38. Unattractive—and misshapen. 32. Here was located the poet's yo 
39. Mr. Bratiman’s career ? 33. Laughter seems sunken a littl 


34 rev. Both volume and weight 
39, 40. She laughed best who lsughed 
last 





LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD. (Notes and explanations in bra 
Across.—1l. Whits (table). 5. Cons(table). 9. irri(table) (provoked with ea 


13. im-men-se. 16. appear. 17. Nim/(rod). 18. raggle. 19. Ky 
20. ea(table), 22. unsui(table), 24. paradi(se) (S.E.). 25. traveller. 29 


31. Inca. 32. pala(table). 34. (b)ee(f). 35. pra(xis). 36. nit. 37. por 
38. instant. 40. Caius. 43. Martini. 46. eard. 47. noisette. 49. det 
50. No(table). 51. unprin(table). 

Dowyn.—1l. wine-tinted. 2. H.M.I. 3. immu(table). 4. tern. 6. | 


7. plan rer. 8. s-pea-r. 9. pi (mw) rev. 10. revamp. 12. irrigation / 
(sane). 15. lugs rer. 19. ersett (setter). 21. arnica. 23. illimi(table). 2 
27. vapid. 28. ean. 30. urn. 32. pojtable). 33. arson. 34. Erse. 39 


(Rita). 41. art. 42. uns(table), 44. U.S.A. rev. 45. nei(gh). 48. T.P 





BRIDGE 
Illustrative Hand No. XXIV. Take-out Double of a One of a 
with Jump Take-out Response. 
North: East: 

K75 Y o4 @ Al09s @Y 8652 
KQS84 & AQJ2 @ 3 & 765! 
West: South; 

62 ¥Y AQ107 @ QJ84 GY KIS 

AJ105 & 983 @ 92762 & Ki 


Score: Love-all. East deals. 








o> | o> 


The Bidding: 


East - No bid. South-Nobid. West-19 North - D 
East - No bid. South-2@ West - Nobid. North-3@ 
East - No bid. South - 3 N.T. All pass. 


Notes on the Bidding. The double jump Take-out should 
with about two Honour-tricks in all and a suit not worse than QJ"’ 
or J10*** . North, with rather more than three Honour-t! 
ean raise once. South~is not vulnerable, and as he holds }\: 
of Hearts, his best bet for game is No Trumps. 


19 
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W. J. TURNER 


PURSUIT oF Si 


“A survey of the manifestations of love 

yanging as it does over the fields of anthropology 
and religion, philosophy and science . . . and, 
a vare quality ; . beauty of form is also found 
here.” Dilys Powell in The Sunday Times. 


3/6 





EDGELL RICKWORD 


TWITTINGPAN 


Satirical and ironic poems by the author of 


Invocations to Angels. 2/6 





MONTAGU SLATER 


THE SECOND CITY 









‘ . amost amusing story . . . I carnmestly 
yvecommend this book to all who like an intrigate 
storv, an entertaining satire, and a_ byilliant 


analysis of modern political values.’ 
Harold Nicholson in The ] Standard. 


7/6 
WISHART 
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THE 


SERIES 


GERALD BULLETT 


Simple and lively presentaticns of the 


vie vu dled f nd culture. 


JUST PUBLISHED EACH 2s.6 


I. bed oe KS 

by Ros 1 Murr 
THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 

by C. E. M. Joad 

3. THE PAINTBOX. 

by Martin Armstrong 

THE LIFE OF BIRDS 
by T. A. Coward 


In Preparation 


A. 


THE HOW-&-WH\ 
by Lascelles Al 


HOW THINGS BEHAVE, by ]. W. N. Sulliva 


WHERE THE WORLD LI 
by Humphrey Pakingt 
HOW Yot 
bv Amabel Wi 
MUSIC, by W 
THE STORY Of! 
by G 
THE EGYPTIAN 


MAGIC & 





& C. BLACK, LTD. LONDON, 
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MADE IN CANADA. 


PICKED AND 











reach red ripeness, they are gathered from Canadian 
That same day they are made into the world’s 
finest tomato ketchup. Picked, cooked and boitled 
all in a day! 

To save time? No! To save their delightful garden 
For ketchup of the Heinz flavour cannot 
be made in England from foreign tomato pulp. Just 
any oiher ketchup you please! 


TOMATO | 


H f- I N Z KETCHUP ‘Fey : 


dleaks 
éd, 8)d and 1/- per bottle (except in IF.S.) 
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THE WEEK IN THE. CITY 
By TOREADOR 


THIS DREADFUL BUDGET—CHAOS ON THE FOREIGN BOURSES— 
THE ETHER AND THE POUND—TIHE GILT-EDGED CHANGE-OVER— 


” 


** TARIFF SHARES 


ss HE second thoughts of the Stock Exchange on the 

Budget ” was to have been my title for this paragraph. 

But I have had to changeit. The “ second thoughts ” 
which I have listened to have been unprintable. The Budget 
has merely knocked the imvestor into an insensible condition. 
By increasing direct taxation Mr. Snowden frightens the holder of 
fixed interest securities and by throwing his weight upon the 
side of the forees making for deeper trade depression and greater 
unemployment he scares also the holder of equity shares. To 
Throgmorton Street it appears that Mr. Snowden, in his deter- 
mination to reduce the national income, decided to begin with 
the income of the Stock Exchange. . Even the argument that the 
Budget was a nasty dose of medicine which had to be taken is 
wearing very thin, for no one knows what treatment the suffering 
patient is supposed to be getting—whether he is to have a tariff 
tonic in concentrated or mild form or whether he is ultimately to 
be operated upon for the removal of his gold parity. Everyone is 
now repeating that the pound sterling is not safe until the adverse 
balance of payments has been redressed. The Economist estimate 
of a deficit of £50,000,000 on our international account this year 
is generally regarded as too optimistic. The demand for a stiff 
tariff as a protective, emergency measure is heard from the 
parrots in all the streets and alleys of the City. What, then, is 
the Budget supposed to do? It is primarily designed, as I have 
said, to restore foreign confidence in British finance and banking. 
I question whether it would not have been cheaper in the long 
run if the Government had decided to guarantee the rate of 
exchange as far as foreign balances were concerned. But I 
would fepeat that it is far more important to restore the con- 
fidence of the domestic investor than that of the foreigner. For 
two years at least there has been a constant, if mild, flow of 
domestic capital abroad to escape heavy direct taxation. Mr. 
Snowden by increasing income tax and surtax again has 
done his best to swell this flow into a flood. Special measures, 
of course, might be taken to stop the flow, but runaway 
capital will only return voluntarily to this country when the 
capitalist sees a constructive policy for British industry and the 
chance of lower direct taxation. 

* * * 

« The reason why the domestic flight of capital has not already 
assumed disastrous proportions is to be found in the uninviting 
condition of the stock markets abroad. The state of nerves on 
the Continent is painful in the extreme, and all the bourses have 
suffered from heavy liquidation. The persistent selling of such 
* international ” stocks as Royal Dutch, Swedish Match and 


Kreuger & Toll down to a level at which investors in normal 
times would have rushed in to buy is a clear indication that not 
a few business houses are in difficulties and that one and all are 
fighting for liquidity. In France anxiety about the Budget 
deficit, about the position of certain banks, about the declining 
export trade, not to mention the hoarding of gold, is upsetting 


the native investor. The ‘ standstill”? agreement among Ger- 
many’s short-term creditors, coupled with the repatriation of 
Germany's foreign balances, has served to make conditions very 
tight in the money markets of Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden. 
Liquidation from these centres has poured in upon the Paris 
bourse. The Swedish Government, faced with an adverse 
balance of payments, is said to be negotiating at Basle for a 
credit of $50,000,000 in order to strengthen the reserves of the 
Riksbank. As for New York, the Stock Exchange there has 


been in the throes of another “ bear” movement. The decline, 
as usual, has been accelerated by the uncovering of * stop-loss ” 


limits, for the June 2nd * low ” levels have been broken through. 
First-class preference stocks and bonds have suffered alike from 
the general liquidation, while the market in foreign Government 
bonds has become impossible. It is said that the demand for 
safe-deposit boxes in New York cannot be satisfied, so great is 
the urge to hoard money, so littie the confidence in bank doors 


remaining open, The American Government has _ wisely 
borrowed on long-term, while the borrowing is good, to meet the 
enormous deficit on its Budget. The fearful British investor, 


anxious to transfer his capital abroad, must be at his wits’ end 


to find a safe home. 


Many responsible people in the City, I find, are dissatisfied wit}, 
the way in which the exchange crisis has been handled.  ‘1},\x 
journal has already expressed the view that the panic was greatly 
aggravated by the doubts deliberately raised by the Times and 
other newspapers as to the soundness of the national position, 
An unnecessarily hysterical atmosphere is still being worked up, 
The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
tried to make the flesh of radio listeners creep by recounting the 
horrors that would overtake them if the pound sterling co|- 
lapsed. This may be part of the political game, but a protest 
should be raised against their hysteria being imitated by an 
official of the Bank of England. Professor Henry Clay, in his 
recent broadcast address, declared that if we departed from the 
gold standard panic sales of sterling would certainly follow and 
the banks in every country would be subjected to a run. These 
alarmist words, broadcast through the ether, must have l(t 
his audience convinced that if the pound sterling fell, it would 
fall to an infinitesimal fraction of its former exchange value. 
Surely it is the height of folly to give the public such pani ky 
impressions. It is quite possible that we shall not be able to 
maintain the sterling exchange at its gold parity. If we cannot, 
the collapse in the exchanges may be severe : on the other hand, 
if we take measures to control domestic dealings, it may not. 
It is very unwise to exaggerate the risks and so to make trouble 
worse if the crisis comes. It is difficult but it is not impossible 
to allow the devaluation to take place in an orderly way and to 
arrest it at a proper level. But now, thanks to Professor Clay, 
we shall be sure to have a run on the Banks if we make the 
attempt at all. 

* * * 

As for market movements in the stricken Stock Exchange the 
most noticeable has been the selling of 5 per cent. War Loan 
and the buying of the long-dated British Government stocks. 
This may be attributed in part to Mr. Snowden’s vague warning 
of conversion and, in part, to the belief that it may not be possible 
later on to buy the long-dated stecks so cheaply. The vield, 
for example, on 3} per cent. Conversion at the current price of 
791 is £4 8s. 3d. per cent. as compared with £4 2s. per cent. at the 
highest price of 85} recorded this year. Five per cent. War Loan 
has dropped below par and even at 100, allowing for the accrued 
interest, a yield of £5 1s. 6d. per cent. is returned. There is little 
to justify the change-over from 5 per cent. War Loan to the long- 
dated stocks in the existing political and monetary situation. 
Mr. Snowden’s warning to 5 per cent. War Loan holders implied 
that the conversion would be entirely voluntary and would wai 
upon favourable market conditions. But if the pound sterling 
is to be maintained at gold parity we must look forward to a 
prolonged period of comparatively high discount rates in London. 
It is not easy to visualise the easy monetary conditions which 
would justify a pronounced rise in the long dated stocks or make 
possible a voluntary conversion of 5 per cent. War Loan. Mr. 
Snowden, however, means business, for he is taking powers to 
accommodate the banks and finance houses in the matter of 
taxation of capital profits—on redemption of War Loan at pa 
presumably if they will agree to convert. But why should t 
Government voluntarily waive revenue in an hour of crisis 
when an appeal to all holders of the National Debt to accep 
a lower rate of interest could be put forward with convincing 
fairness ? Or is the Government not sincere in its effert to 
apply * equality of sacrifice ” to all money incomes ? 

x om ne 


Apart from the gilt-edged market, some little speculation in 
industrial shares has been fired by the talk of tariffs and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration that ** we want a complete constru 


programme to stimulate the progress of industry and 
culture.” The Stock Exchange is rarely discriminating in 4 


‘ 


gamble of this kind. A revenue tariff spread over all imports 
is, of course, less * protective ” in the industrial sphere tha 
semi-prohibitive tariffs which the protectionists would impose 
upon manufactured goods. The Stock Exchange has apparent!) 
jumped to the conclusion that if a tariff comes it will be o! | 
latter kind. Hence there has been speculative buying of G' 
Keen, Vickers, Baldwins, Babcock & Wilcox, and even linperial 
Chemical. The shares of boot and shoe, glass, lace and many 0! lict 
manufacturing companies will no doubt begin to attract allen 
tion before long. 


Ifa rise in internal prices followed upon the imposition of ts 
the external trade of these companies would suffer exce} 
course, in so far as they had subsidiary companies manufa 
abroad. 
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In Defiance 


of the Budget! 


G6 4 : 
\ JE must do something in defiance of the 
Budget, so let’s order a new suit!” This 


was the opening remark of a customer who came to 
We have more than a sus- 
picion that he is an ardent Labour man, determined 


see us a day or two ago. 


to demonstrate his feelings against economies by giving 
us an order that will set several pairs of hands going 
and bring to at least a few workers the loaf of bread 
without which Mr. cannot take the 
slice he now demands. 


Snowden extra 


Don’t meet the Budget by throwing more men out of 


work. Ceme along and sce if you can economise’ by 


choosing less expensive but thoroughly dependable 


materials. We have a wide range of beautiful cloths 
that will possibly save a guinea, or maybe two, on 


le. 7 or 8 


your last Goss suit 7 


instead of 


guineas 


g or I0. 


We are certain of this that you cannot get fhe Goss 
standard for less,and you wil! have to search hard in 
London to find clothes equal in materials, cut, and finish 
What is 
clothes last ; as we have said before, too long for Goss’s 


for anywhere near Goss prices. more, Goss 
liking! Jones says to Smith: “ That's a fine new suit 
My out 


time to pay for them ’—-and Smith just shows Jones 


you're wearing. clothes wear before I have 


the little Goss label that was sewn inside his jacket 
pocket two vears ago ! 


Goss tailoring is an economy now and for the future. 
And if it is important that you should not /ook as though 


you are economising over your clothes, then Goss can 


certainly help you. 


Goss’s modest first floor premises and slight over- 


heads, also their practice of asking customers to pay 


cash on compliction of order, make possible very 


reasonable charges for a standard of tailoring equal 
Prices range from 


rcoat; Sto 


to any obtainable in London 


© to 10 guineas for a lounge suit or ov: 


dinner suit. 


55 


ompany, 


12 guineas fora 


GO 


(i, 08s and (4 


Tailors 
15 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 


for Gentlemen 


Wee 
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BY THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING 





LINE 





O holiday in all the World can approach 1 


! » ' 
novel charm of a Sun-cruise on this su 
! . ! 1 ' 
vessel. As your eye is daily enchanted by new and 
romantic scenery, your kody znd mind cre refresh 


by comfort and luxury 
attained in all the proud trac 


MEDITERRANEAN & DALMATIAN COAST 


October 9th, 22 d 

C Lous | 

~} UR« \ 
NV\c re O 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE to the MEDITERRANEAN 


Lecember 18th, | 


SPECIAL 46-DAYS’ CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES 
and MIAMI, Florida 


. 2 —_ 
| 4 
3rd ) ) 


& For particulars of these a 


US TT: 


(G 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.\W.1. (Gerrard 


Liverpool: 10, Water St., 





and Principal Tourist Agencies 
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FACTS OF LIFE 


= KXNow LEDGE of the vital facts of Life’ is a necessity to every man 

and woman. Recent utterances by both legal and igious 
authorities have marked emphatically the very definite change of 
opinion that has taken place during the past few years regarding 
the necessity of sound Sex Education. 


Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of 
books by authoritative authors—dealing with all the phases of the 
subject—issued by us will provide all the information necessary for 
vou to have. The following are a selection from our list, and in your 
own interests you are urged to make your choice without delay :— 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly 100,000 sold. 6 3 
The most complete book on Birth Control re er ee / 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of 6 /3 
revelation vi oc ee ova 7 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
A book of guidance for Men and Women in ym Dr. 6 3 
Heale answers most Marital problems ; / 
THE PHYSIO Y OF SEX. By Dr. R. RALL. 
The most illuminating book ever published, aan the aty 13 
Authentic illustrated edition /- 


By W. M. GALLICHAN. 


THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
The book that makes “the change’’ a Sener period for 6 3 
all women. Husbands also shoud read it . ha ion / 
PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 
This author’s latest and most able volume on sanasinge. 3 9 
Read it and ensure 7 married life .. / 
MEDICAL VIEWS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. Let 
your decisions be guided by this book, written by the 3 9 
greatest medical authorities in the land am . ee / 


A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 5 
Full of important information and advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE 
A book which every woman should read. 1 2 
THE COMPLETE HUSSAND / 
A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of 
to-day and to-morrow. ww | ste ‘ * 
THE HAPPY LOVER a oe 
A luminous guide book of unequalled help to 
millions, 5/4 
WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
ihe better for the reading of this wonderful 
work, 





4 
All prices include postage. 


Vake your selection from these important books and send Cheque 
or P.O. now to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
mw Dept. 169, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
BER RR SRREBRERERERE RS ERERERERRERSSSE 








VICTORIANS ALL! 


By FLORA MASSON 
3/6 net 


\ volume of delightiul personal reminiscences of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Carlyle, Browning, Florence Nightingale, 
Kk. L. Stevenson, and other great Victorians. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd.. 38 Soho Sq., London, W.1; 
and 339 High St., Edinburgh. 














MASSINGHAM 
Vit! ty-nine illustrations specially drawn for the work by 
4 \bbey, Ik. E, Clarke, and Eric Daglish. Foolscap 4to. Cloth. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASHORE 


] 


An nt of Birds the 
L} COV rofa 


stroller along the shore is likely to meet. 
bird unfamiliar to him will find 

ind points of interest, and a character 
from the author’s personal observation 
an bellished with delights upon the bird’s little 
ind ties of temperament 








Z. WERNER LAI RIE LTD., London, E.C.4 












For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


‘Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


here 6¢ ¢ 2+ & 4- 
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Middlesex Hospital 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
London, W.1 
(University of London). 





The Winter Session begins on October 1st, and new 


students should apply for admission at an early date. 


The Medical School and Hospital occupy a _ central 
position within a few minutes’ walk of Oxford Circus 
They are fully equipped for teaching the entire Medical 
curriculum both for University Degrees and the Conjoint 


Course. 


The new West Wing of the Hospital is fully occupied ; 
the rebuilding of the remainder is proceeding without 
the remodelled out-patient 
the newly-built 
Residents’ Block affords greatly improved facilities; 
These, 
including magnificent 
Laboratories, give to the Middlesex Hospita! and its 
Medical School the most modern facilities obtainable 


the loss of a single bed; 
Department continues to expand ; 


the Nurses’ Home is the finest in London. 
with other new buildings, 


in Great Britain. 


THIRTY-ONE RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are 
offered annually to students recently qualified. In 
addition, NINE REGISTRARS are also appointed 


annually. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES of a value exceeding 


£1,000 are awarded each year, 

Large “Athietic Grounds at North Wembley. 
There is no accommodation for women students. 
Well-equipped Restaurant, 


For further Particulars and Prospectus, apply to the Dean, 
or Schoo! Secretary, 


T. Izod Bennett, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer Sireet, London, W.1 





























‘‘Throw out 
yer mouldies!”’ 


Strolling over Vauxhall 
Wandsworth Road on the evening of Derby Day, om 1 
might have heard little groups of South Londo 
ki ddies shouting these words to passing motor cat 
and coaches returning from the Races. It is an old 
custom and you may or may not agree with it. You 
may not even understand that ‘‘mouldies’’ means 
coppers or pence! 





Now the Children’s Country Holidays Fund has never 
reeded..your ‘‘ mouldies”’ as it needs them at this 
very moment. The trade depression has undoubte 
caused many subscriptions this year to be smai! 
than usual or even not to come atall. This .. 
established fund sends poor London children into tl 
country for a full fortnight’s holiday, and from th 
parents of each child the Fund collects whatever it 
can towards the costs. Many parents cannot possibly 
afford to pay even ten shillings towards their child's 
fortnight, but they scrape up all they can for months 
before the summer 


It is to make up for what the parents cannot afford 
that we appeal to you now. A pound will cover the 
cost of one child’s tortnight’s holiday. 


No matter how small your subscription. Every 
shilling you can send will help. Please send at once 
so that children may benefit this summer. 


LADY KINDERSLEY, Jie Hon. Treasurer, 
Appeal Committee (Room X), 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 

17, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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COURAGE «GENIUS 


made these books by 


MARIE C. STOPES, 


D.Sc., Ph.D. 





MARRIED LOVE. A new contribution to the 


solution of sex difficulties. 6s. net. Post Free 6s. 4d. 





ENDURING PASSION. A continuation of 


“Married Love’’ for married people. 63. net. Post 
Free 6s. 4d. 





WISE PARENTHOOD. With an introduction by 


the late Arnold Bennett. A practical Handbook on Birth 
Control. 98s. 61. net. Post Free 3s. 9d. 





RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. tic book for the 


makers of our race. 6s. net. Post Free 6s. 44. 





SEX AND THE YOUNG. A book for Parents 


and Teachers. New Edition. 3s. 64. net. Post Free 4s. 





THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. A complete Physiology for Young People. 


8s. 6d. net. Post Free 4s. 





PUTNAM, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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'|164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














RN 


THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 


On September 18th, 1906, the Caister (Norfolk) No. 2 Life-boat rescued 6 lives from 
he Russian barque ‘‘ Anna Precht,’’ of Marichamn, in a gale, with a very rough sea 
Silver Medals were awarded to the Coxswain, Second Coxswain, and two members | 
of the Crew, for their gallantry 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 fives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, and 
remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, 
Tur Eart or Harrowey, Sir Georcr Suse 
llonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, ~ 
Life-Boat House, 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1. 











DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE CHILDREN 
TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless. som: mother'ess, some total 
orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Tra:n:nz Ship for one m‘nute. 
&T 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Traning Ship for one hour, 


) . . . * ' ° 
Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of carinz for 
and providing for, these young ones, 
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| 
QUIET MOMENTS. 


"HERE is nothing more con- 
/ ducive to peace of mind anda 
thorough enjoyment of your 
“Quiet Moments” than the 
knowledge that adequate pro- 
vision by means of Life Assur- | 
ance has been made for the 
well-being of your dependants. | 


Changing circumstances often 
bring greater obligations and 
it is well to make sure from 
time to time that your Life 
Assurance is proportionately 
increased. 


| - 
All readers of the New 
| Statesman and Nation should 
| 

| 

| 





obtain a copy of the very 

useful little booklet entitled 
“Quiet Moments,” which is 
issued free of charge by the 
| 


CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Establi 1867 
Chicf Office: 1090 C rporat str 
MANCHESTER 
| 
London Office: 42 Kir , W.C.2 





a , 
She Sign oS Security 


ASSETS EXCEED £12,250,000 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 








ALDWYCH. TURKEY TIME, Wed. & Fri, 
DALY’S. THE GEISHA. Wed. and Sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. LONDON WALL. W.&T. 
GLOBE. THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. Wed. & Sat. 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. GER. 9437. 
Evenings, 8.15. MATS., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE ST. 
By RUDOLF BESIER. 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Marjorie Mars, Scott Sunderland, Joan Barry. 
Anniversary and Souvenir, Wed. Evening, September 23. 


ST. JAMES'’S. Ger. 3903. 
Evgs., 8.40. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH 








HIPPODROME. Wed, & Sat, 
STAND UP AND SING, Gillian Lind. Ernest Thesiger. Frances Carson. 
LYRIC, AUTUMN CROCUS, Wed. &Sat. | ST. MARTIN’S.  Evas., 8.30. Tues., Fri., 2. 





PHGNIX, LATE NIGHT FINAL, Wed. & Sat. 
QUEEN'S, BARRETTS OF WIMPOLEST. W.&S. 
ST. JAMES’S. A TRIP TO SCARBORO'. W. & S. 
ST. MARTIN’S, THE YOUNG IDBA. Tues.,Fri. 
SAVOY, THE SILVER BOX. Mon., Th., Sat., 2.30. 
STRAND. COUNSEL'S OPINION, Th. & Sat. 2.30. 
WHITEHALL, TAKE A CHANCE. Mon. & Sat. 























WYNDHAM'S. W. Th. 
THE CASE OF THE FRIGHTENED LADY. 








THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. Tem. Bar 6404. 
Nightly at 8.15, Mats., Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
TURKEY TIME. 

Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 
COLISEUM. Charing Cross, Tem, Bar 3161, 
Sir Oswald Stoll presents 
ERLK CHARELL’S 
WHITE HORSE INN. 


Daily at 2.30 and 8,15, 








DALY Ss. (Gerrard 0201). Last Week. 
THE GE ISH. 4. 
Eveniags, 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.: 30. 7/6 to 1/- plus tax. 


Sept. 28—THE COU NTRY GIRL. 
DUKE OF F YORK’ s. Tem. Bar 5122-3. 
L.:vgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 2.30. Last Weeks. 


LONDON WALL. 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 











GLOBE.  Evgs., 8.80, Wed. & Sat., 2.30, Ger. 8724 
YVONNE ARNAUD in 
THE IMPROPER DUCHESS. 
4 Modern Comedy by JAMES B, FAGAN, 





HiPPODROME, London, GER. 0648, 
livgs., 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30, 
JACK BUCHANAN in his New Musical Play 
STi AND U Pr AND SING. 





LYRIC, Evenings, 8. 15 i. ~ Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
FAY COMPTON, Francis Lederer, in 
AUTUMN CROCUS. 


“An Enchanting Play.”—Evening News. Ger. 3686. 





Pi ILENLX, Charing Cross Road, Tem. Bar 861 l. 
t.venings at 8.80, Matinees, Weds., Sat., 2.3v. 
LATE NIGHT FINAL. 
GODFREY TEARLE, LOUISE HAMPTON, 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 





C' NTRAL, very comforts ably furnished, self-contained 

bed-sitting room, ‘phone by bed, gas fire, ring, elec- 
tric light, bath, in siding flat, 30s, Suit professional 
woman, —Box 58, NEW StaTesSMAN AND NATION, 10 Gt. 
Queen St., W.C, 








ht RNAI IST wants quiet single room as pied-a-terre 

with in triangle Adelphi, Temple, British Museum.— 
Reply Box 81, THe New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10, Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 


iH AMPSTEAD (Belsize Park, 12 minutes from Oxford 





Boy t) Charming rooms. Furnished, fully 
equipped (one with piano), or unfurnished, in spac ious 
quict house Garden. Rent 12s. 6d.-30s.—22, Belsize 


Avenu Prim. 1043. 


TERY comfortab} 

i miortably furnished large “ae sitting-room, 
‘ \ board residence, Bath (geyser), electric light, 
phon “oderate terms. —CugEL, 47, Kelross Road, N.5. 


APPEALS 





¢AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s 
tiday for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 


rautten:, 6 doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 

t eligi . 

gious, Social and P hilanthropic Institution. 
' particulars sent Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. 


NOEL COWARD'S JOYOUS COMEDY. 
THE YOUNG IDEA. 
Preceded by Elizabeth Pollock. 

Upper Circle, bookable, 2/4 & 3/6, on day of perf. 
SAVOY. 8.30. Mon., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. Tem. B. 8888. 
John Galsworthy’s Masterpiece 
THE SILVER BOX. 

NANCY PRICE. NORMAN McKINNEL., 
STRAND. Evsgs., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30, 
CO” NSEL’S OPINION. 

OWEN NARES ISABEL JEANS, 
ALLAN AYNE sw ORTH. MORTON SELTEN. 


WHITEHALL, S.W.1. Whitehall 6692, 
Evenings at 8.30, Matinees Mon, & Sat. at 2.39. 
MARION LORNE and HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


TAKE A CHANCE, 
WYNDHAM’S THEATRE, Temple Bar 3028. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Thurs, 2.30. 
The CASE of the FRIGHTENED LADY. 
By EDGAR WALLACE. 




















PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings). Gor. 2981. 
U.F.A. Classic, MANON LESCAUT, and Asquith’s 
SHOOTING STARS. 

Sunday, September 20th, for Qne Week, 

Fritz Lang’ s Masterpiece, METROPOLIS. 


EMPIRE, Leic. Sq. Now 10 a.m, to Midnight. 
Sundays 6 to 11. Doors open 5 p.m. 
MARION DAVIES 


in DAI GHTER OF LUNI RY. 











CONCER’ r S 


QU EEN’S HA! 

Sole Lessees—Chappeli & Co., Ltd, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
NIGHTLY at 8. 

SIR HENRY WOOD. 

THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Tickets, 2s. to 7s. 6d. at Agents and 
Chappell’s, Queen’s Hall. 





SUBSC RIPT ION RATES 


A Posta! Subscription to any address in the world costs; 
One Year, post free - : 30s. Od, 
Six Months ,,_ ,, - - 15s, Od. 
Three ,, - - - 7s. 6d, 
and should be addressed to The Manager, New SraTes- 
MAN AND NATION, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


—< ne 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c: 








London, W.C.2. 


TO LET, &c.—continued 





From November for 9 months, well furnished house 
in Highgate. Glorious views. Perfect quict, 
20 minutes Oxford Street; 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception (3 inter-communicating form very large 
room). Nursery, garage. Good garden. Every latest 
modern convenience throughout. Low rent. Excellent 
maids might be left.—Mrs. Singer, 5, North Grove, 
Highgate. : 
YW IDowER (60), retired, travelled, linguist, musical, 
offers every modern comfort to cultured guest, 
either sex, preferably literary or musica! professional, in 
his quiet, artistic home, St. John’s Wood. Could accom- 
modate two friends, separate bedrooms, common private 
sitting-room.—Box P.557, Scrirps’s, South Molton 
Street, W.1. 


_ BARGAIN, ae 





ARG AIN, Genenet 13-roomed house, tennis lawn, 
room for garage, lovely outlook (permanent). 
G.R. £5 (44 years) Possession now. £9 ”), or near offer. 
—28, Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19, (Tulse 
Hiill and 169, 68, or 2 ous.) 





LITERARY. 





_ == to write Articles and Stories; make spare 





15,000 sh , 

fo “ Stum children, Old people and tired mothers not 
G 

bi 

( 


WUDLI H, Stepney Centra! Hall. Commercial Road, E.1. 


hours profitable. Booklet free.—Recent INsti- 





TUTE (Dept. 191), 9, Palace Gate, W.8. 


HYDE PARK, W. 2. 


WITHIN 2 MINS. LANCASTER-GATE TUBE STN. 
Attractively FURNISHED and comfortable single and 
double BED-SITTING ,ROOMS. To be LET at very 
moderate prices, nen | breakfast, baths, light and full 
service. Dinners optional. Hot and cold water in ey ry 
room. Luxurious divan beds. 100 per cent. service, 
Excellent cooking. Constant hot water. 
SIXTY-NINE SUSSEX GARDENS, W. 2 
PADDINGTON 9175. 





ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE,  igy 
CROMWELL ROAD, S.W. WESTERN 4948, 
Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. Cop. 
stant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good pubjic 
rooms. Restaurant. Lawn tennis club attached. Tw, 
hard courts. Two minutes Earl!’s Court Station.— ig, 
C. M. Turner, M.B.E. 





ONDON’S best value is at White Lodge, now under 

the experienced personal management of }in. 

E. B. Redshaw. First quality food in plenty, wei 

cooked and tastefully served. Board residence 2! to 

3} guineas a week. Double rooms at reduced tern: for 

~ eae 18, Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde Pa; rk, 
ndon. 





REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A.Ltd.,St. George’s House, 193,Regent Street, W.1, 


ASTBOURNE.—2, Jevington Gardens. _ Iligii-class 
vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full 
particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. RoGers (Cookery 
diploma). Tel. 866. : 








EEPDENE, Shanklin. LW.—Vegetarian Guest 
House. Beautiful situation, garden, tennis excel- 

lent bathing. Friendly atmosphere amongst visi{ors, both 
Englishand Fcreign. Mrs.WYNNE. Telephone: Shankiin254 


OURNEMOUTH’S Food Reform Guest House, 
Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. Seca 3 mins, 
everything for a restful and happy holiday: very moder- 
ate tariff.—Write for I!lustrated Prospectus. "Phone 976. 








OURNEMOUTH.—Walsall House Private Lote 

West Cliff. Excellent cuisine and service: quiet 

situation, minute from sea; ‘phone 1926.—Miss L. 
STANLEY. 





ORQUAY.—Stamford House, Kents Road. Q 
and pleasantly situated, nicest part Torquay 
Excellent cuisine, every comfort, convenient for « 
where.—Musses WILLIS AND HILL. 


UTUMN IN THE SURREY HILLS. Rest aad 
peace amidst enchanting surroundings. Dry soil. 
Large wooded garden. Excellent cuisine, meatless 
dishes a_ speciality.—Mrs. Chamberlain, Birdroyd 
Gomshalil. Phone: Shere 43. 








ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and 
famous Lydford Gorge. Board Reside 
Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. ‘1\ ry 

moderate. CasTLE INN, Lydford, Devon. 


LACK FOREST. Paying guests, priva! 
moderate terms, every comfort. Sport 
theatre, University. References exchanged.—Ms 

Hein, 9, Beethoven Street, Freiburg-Breisg:u 








N ERANO. Paying Guests. Diet given.—No 
+ Castel Winkl. 


TO LET, &c.—continued 





SMALL, bright Fiat at St. Ermin’s, West: 

S.W.1, to let for three months or longer. > 

room, bedroom and bathroom—7 gns. a week, inciuding 
service. Apply Miss Scorr. 





S™ JOHN’S WOOD.—Charmingly furnished an 
bed-sitting room. Bath. Breakfast. Gas lire ane 
ring.—’Phone: Primrose 3320. 25a High St., \.\\.5 





COTSWOLD HILLS, NEAR SAPPERTON, 500 FEE! 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 

OR SALE, Freehold, small property, new'y-? 

six-roomed cottage, large studio, two sina! cotlag 

field and copse in all five acres; gravel soil. Suitsdl 

for artist, writer, or musician. Kemble Junctio® ' 
miles.—Write Miss Davies, Tunley, Cirencester, &'’> 

——— 











“SMALLS” 


HE Classified Advertisements appearing 
pages cost one shilling and sixpence per Li 
sertion (a line averages about eight words). a 
should be added for box number. ‘Substantial ache 
for a series of insertions. All particulars from - 
Manager, NEW STaTESMAN AND NATION 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 
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SCHOOLS SCHOOLS—continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
ROGRESSIVE | PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | [r1ENDS' SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. | \ DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
P Sussex. Vacancies in September for Girls (10 to | Co-educational, ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 


yoyears). £25 per terminclusive. Individual education. 
Home life in ideal surroundings, Fully qualified staff.— 
pox 87, Tuz New SraTesMAN AND NamioN, 10, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 





INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGII, SUSSEX. 700ft. 
P above sea, overlooking Ashdown Forest. A Pro- 
gesive Home School for Children, 8 to 14 years, In- 
dividual edueation. Healthy outdoor life. Prospectus 

photographs on_ application.—Principals: Miss 
y. K. Witson, Miss E. Srracnan. 





—_ 


ADMINTON SCHOOL. 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Visitor: The Right Hon. Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, 


pc, K.C., M.A., .C.L., LL.D. President of the 
Board of Governors; Gilbert Murray, Koo. LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Unive r- 


sty of Oxford. Wice-Presidents: Ernest Barker, Esq, 
Litt.D,, D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Professor of Politica! 
Sience in the University of Cambridge; Miss E. H. 
Major, C-B.E., M.A., Mistress of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Chairman: J. Odery . 1% a M.D. 
lead Mistress: Miss B. M, Baker, B.A. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Badminton School, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
EACON HILL SCHOOL, Harting, 
Bertrand and Dora Russell. Applies modern know- 
kdge in diet, teaching met s and psychology. 
Vacancies this autumn for children from 2 up to and 
including 11 years, Address enquiries Principal. 
ORAVIAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Fulneck, Leeds, 
414 School in the country, Excellent health record, 
individual attention.—Prospectus from HEADMISTREss, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from 
Baron's Court Station). Recognised by Board of Educa- 
tin as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and 
games a special feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kinder- 
prin from 3. Terms moderate.—Prospectus on 


application, 
\ ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’- CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of the School is to develop the charac- 
ter, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good 
of the community, to encourage self-expression, to 
increase resource and initiative by practical work. The 
girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 
quineasa year, Gerrard’s Cross is 300ft. above sea-level 
andis on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated 
initsown grounds of 15 acres, 





Petersfield. 


































HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, Bucks (61 acres, 550ft. above sea- 
kvel). Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. 
Good general education on natural lines, ‘“ New Ideals 
in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, 
French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose Eurhythmics, Margaret 
Mon s dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets 
ulowed.—Apply to PrincipaL, 





\ THOROUGHLY up-to-date Public School for 
** Boys and Girls, 10-18. Individual! attention; 
nitialive encouraged.—Greater Felcourt, East Grinstead 
ussex, 





RRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs, E. M. Spencer, 11, Brechin Place, 
lowester Road, S,W.7. 








PINEHURST, HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX Co-educa- 

“onal Boarding School (3-12 years). Ideally 
beautiful grounds of 26 acres. Modern 
ds, many crafts. Special attention to diet and 
—Principals 1 » 


n 








Miss M. B. Rep, Mrs. Om 
Overt, L.RLA.M, 
yl 'HLANDS SCHOOL, Exmouth, Devon.— 
; e Boarding and Day School. Recognised by 


‘of Education. Large qualified staff. Civies and 
nior B 
r Branch.—Apply to LIEADMISTRESS. 





HOLLY SCHOOL, SHERINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
' Group school for iatelligent boys trom five vears, 
a’ ‘he day free for games and optional work, i.e., bhand- 
' '*, plano-playing, cycling, ete. Garden slopes to sea- 
ore, 4 common is one side, woods a mile inland. 

‘udjects taken, preparation for scholarships if needed. 
Xcellent food. Fees £30-£+0, termly. No extras. 


nneipal, 1. E, Cousens, B.A.Cantab. 
\['LTON MOUNT COLLEGE 
Worth Park, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
A Girls Boarding School, founded in 1871. 
e t details of fees, entrance scholarships, ete., apply 
¢ Headmistress, Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 





VEDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS ano |~ 


_MINDERGARTEN), GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 

slumber of boarders taken. Healthy, happy home 
. Gucation on modern lines. Fully qualitied staff. 
"eiDal, Miss Mitprep STEELE. 





NOUAM TIURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. 
ce de a and beautiful situation, Aim of education, 
lopment as individuals and as members of gencra! 


in 

. unity Independent study. 
he Lie physical development. 
|, versities. Well-quatified staff. 


*<MPURE 


Special attention to 
Pupils prepared for 
Principal: BERTA 


and 











r 


7-10. Fees, Boarders £99 per annum. Day Scholars £30. 
—Prospectus from HEADMASTER. 
CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: ’ 
Mr. ALLAN P. MorrramM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 
to the School Secretary, 31 Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C.4, 











TRAINING CENTRES 





Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 387, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 


Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnasties, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14, The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal : 
Miss MARGARET SpENcEe. Students are prepared for the 
examinations of the National Froebel Union. The 
course of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence 
£914 10s, to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. 
—For particulars apply SECRETARY. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of 
London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
Literature and Languages. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, Is. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars, apply to the SecrETARy, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lang, E.C.4. 








LECTURES 








TNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
(University of London). 


Particulars of over ninety Courses of Lectures on 
various periods or aspects of 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, ECONOMIC, POLITI- 
CAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, 
ARCHITECTURE, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
and other subjects may be obtained free on application 
to the Unrversiry EXTENSION Recisrrar (Dept. G), 
University of London, S.W.7. 
The lectures will be delivered in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, afternoon and evening. 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, 
Sunday, September 20th, at 11 a.m. 

J. HUTTON HYND. 
RESPONSIBILITY AND THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


A COURSE OF TWENTY LECTURES ON 
“CURRENTS IN MODERN THOUG!HIT” 
will be given by Mr. C. EF. M. Joap, M.A,, Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the College, on Fridays from 6 to 7, 
commencing on October 2nd, followed by a Discussion 

Class from 7 to 9.30. 
Detailed syllabus on application to the 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





SECRETARY, 


MISCELLANEOUS 





EAL HARRIS- HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—JAMEs 
Street TWEED Depor, 104, Stornoway, N.B. 





JINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—Buy better and pay less, by saving 
middlemen’s profits. Postcard brings Illus. Catalogue 
and FREE PATTERNS of lovely “ B.P.”) Woven 
Underwear, one of Britain's finest brands, in Pure Wool 
or Mixtures. Any style, any size, for Woman, 
and Man. Beautifully soft, silky and warm; long-lasting. 
Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
money back, Write to Brirkerr & 
Dept. N.S., Union Road, Nottingham. 


Puisips, Lrp., 





REA SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, 
ete., also al! kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in 
the famous “ Fair-Isle” patterns, from the rea! soft, 
light, elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR 
LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. Write for ill’d. booklet to: 
—S.T.69, We. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 


4 WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT from Makers. 
Patterns and prices post free. Dept. 17, ATHEENIC 


Hawick, Scotland. 





MILLS 

N! 'RSING HOME AND NURSES’ CO-OPERATION. 
+ First-class accommodation for Surgical, Medical 
and Maternity cases. Every care 


personal supervision of Matron. Iso staff of fully- 
qualified nurses available for private nursing Mrs. 
Panrcert, 83, Crouch Hill, Hornsey, N.8. 








| 29th, 


Child | 


Complete satisfaction or | 


and attention under | 


The London County Council invites applications for 
the positions of HEADS OF THE LANGUAGE DE- 
PARTMENTS at Marylebone Commercial Institute, 
Upper Marylebone Street, L.C.C. School, Great Port- 
land Street, W.1., and at Paddington Commercial 
Institute, Essendine Road L.C.C. School, Shirland 
Road, Maida Hill, W.9, for the session 1931-32. 

The duties include teaching for at least two hours 
on each of two evenings a week throughout the session, 
advising Upon and supervising the teaching of foreign 
languages in the Institute, and, apart from teaching 
work, making during the session at least fifteen visits 
of a supervisory character to other classes in languages 
held at the Institute and its affiliated Institutes. 

Salary will be at the rate of £110 a session (Sep- 
tember to Whitsun). 

Apply to the Education Officer (T.7), The County 
Hall, Westininster Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary) for form T. 7/40 (R.T.) 
to be returned by 5th October, 1931. 

Applicants for a similar position during 1930 or 1931 
may apply by letter. 

Canvassing disqualifies. ‘ 

MONTAGU H, COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council requires in the School 
of Engraving at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1, a visiting teacher of Etching 
on Thursday mornings, 10 to 1 p.m., and afternoons, 
2 to 4 p.m. 

Applicants should be practising artists with an inti- 
mate knowledge of etching in all its forms. 

Fee, 45s. for a morning attendance and 30s. for an 
afternoon attendance. Each attendance involves addi- 
tional duties beyord the teaching period. 

Apply: The Education Officer (T.1), The County 
Hall, S.E.1, (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary) for form to be returned by 12th October, 
1931. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. CON, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


fULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





Grade ““A”™ Assistant required. Library experience 
is desirable and candidates must be eligible by examina- 
tion (Matriculation, etc.) to sit for Library Association 


examinations. Salary £85 per annum, rising to £1) 
per annum. Latest date for applications Friday 
2nd October, 1931. Apply for form and particulars to 
Town CierK, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W.6, sending 


stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


DUCATED WOMAN, thoroughly experienced in 
literary work, office routine, typing MSS., etc., 
desires secretarial appointment (preferably with a pub- 
lisher or author). 11 years’ excellent references. Moderate 
salary. Reply “N,” 44, Hopton Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 
TOUNG JOURNALIST of five years’ standing avail- 
able. Trained in leader-writing, interviewing, re- 
search, and all sub-editorial duties. Contributor to over 
a dozen papers, including farming, literary, trade and 
woman’s press. Also had clerical experience. Box 59%, 
NEW STATESMAN AND Nation, 10 Great Queen Street, 
W.C.2. 


EXAMINATIONS 


ae sects. OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 


Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on th 
following dates: 

Preliminary Examination, November 2nd and 3rd 
1931. 

Intermediate Examination, November 4th and 5th, 
1931, 

Final Examination, November 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1951. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 


give notice to the undersigned on or before September 
1931. 

By Orver or THE CouNcII 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Ifall, 


Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
REPORTING, SHORTHAND, | DUPLICATING. 


Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Tcmporary Shorthand-Typists 


provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING. AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75, Chanecry Lane, W.C.2, 
Tele.: Llolborn 6482, 
UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, ete., accurately and 
promptly typed by experienced typist Mrs. 


Brooker, 37, Belmont Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristoi, 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION 

DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING 
TRANSLATIONS, ETC, 

Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 

ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 


A 


| Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent, 


PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6, Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 
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BROADWAY HOUSE BOOKS 


August and Early September 


FASHION IN LITERATURE. By E. E. KELLETT. 12s. 6d. net. 


No academic treatise, but an unusually invigorating book, dealing with the vagaries of critics and the 
psychology of readers individually and in the mass. 


THE HISTORY OF WORLD CIVILIZATION, from Prehistoric Times to 
the Middle Ages. By Professor H. SCHNEIDER. Two volumes, goo pages, 
42s. net the set. 


A rival to Spengler’s work, dealing with the great cultures of the world partly from a biological, partly 
from a psychological, point of view. 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 8 plates, 


7s. 6d. net. | 
A brilliant picture of England as it appeared to Defoe, by the author of London Life in the Eighteenth Century. 


THE CONQUEST OF OLD AGE. By PETER SCHMIDT, M.D. Translated 
by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 40 plates, 21s. net. 

The extraordinary results obtained by the application of Steinach’s theories to human beings throw new 

light on the prolongation of life and the increase of human efficiency. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By RUSSELL BLANKENSHIP. 750 pages, 15s. net. 


The only convenient and readable manual available, with full treatment of the modern age. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS. By HELGA ENG. 
8 colour-plates and many line drawings, 12s. 6d. net. 

This study of the normal child’s drawing throws light on many of the keenest controversies in education, 

ethnology, psychology, and art-criticism. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH SURNAMES. By C. L’ESTRANGE EWEN. 
528 pages, 25s. net. 

Indispensable to historian, genealogist, and philologist, this is destined to become the standard work on 

its fascinating subject. , 

PHANTASTICA, NARCOTIC AND STIMULATING DRUGS. By L. LEWIN. 
15s. net. 

A study of the use (and abuse) of drugs all over the world, in four parts, dealing with mental sedatives, 

hallucinating substances, soporifics, and excitants. 

THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE. By O.M.FRAENKEL. 582 pages, 15s. net. 

A full account of a case which moved the conscience of the whole civilized world by reason of its pathos, 

human drama, and legal importance. 

THE MIDDLE AGES, 300-1500 A.D. By Professor J. WESTFALL THOMP- 
SON. With 45 maps, two volumes, 1,120 pages, 42s. net. 

A general history of the Middle Ages by one of the greatest living medievalists. (A text book edition 

of half the length at 21s. net is issued under the title, History of the Middle Ages.) 

SKARA BRAE: a Pictish Village in Orkney. By Professor V. GORDON 
CHILDE, B.Litt. 60 plates and many line illustrations, 31s. 6d. net. 

An account by the excavator of this settlement unique in Northern Europe, affording a vivid picture 

of life in prehistoric Britain. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEX RITES AND CUSTOMS. By ROGER 
GOODLAND. 4to, 760 pages, 63s. net. 

A collection of references from books and periodicals in the principal European languages to | 

ceremonies connected with the idea of the sanctity of the sexual organs. 

PRICES AND PRODUCTION. By F. A. HAYEK. Foreword by Professor 
LIONEL ROBBINS. 6s. net. 


“ For profound insight I know of only one work of its kind published in England since the War with 
which this can be compared.”—From the Foreword. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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